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FARM BUILDINGS AND DAIRY HERD OF J. W. SMITH IN 1887 
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THE SAME TEN YEARS LATER 
The above illustrates the transformation which has taken place in many farms in our middle and southern states during the last decade, and shows what 
close application aud observal.ce of business principles will do anywhere. See brief descriptive article on Page 322 
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Conciusions About Corn Stalk Disease. 





The veterinarian of the Nebraska experi- 
ment station, Dr Peters, has summarized 
in Bulletin 52 the lates€ information of 
corn stalk disease—the trouble caused by 
allowing cattle to feed on the dry stalks left 
standing in the field after the corn has been 
husked. This disease causes more loss to 
the farmers of Nebraska than any other 
malady, with the exception of swine plague. 
Dr Peters shows that the trouble cannot be 
due to corn smut, as numerous careful ex- 
periments have been made at different sta- 
tions confirming this conclusion. He also 
shows that the commonly accepted opinion 
that the trouble is due to a shortage of salt 
and water is without foundation, as many 
animals die when they are plentifully sup- 
plied with both. 

The conclusion that death is caused by 
dry murrain, based upon the fact that the 
third stomach of the animal is found in a 
dry and hard condition after death, he 
shows also to be without foundation, as the 
natural state of this stomach is dry and 
hard. Dr Mayo’s theory that the trouble 
is the result of cattle eating stalks contain- 
ing a great amount of saltpeter is inadequate, 
as upon investigation jt has been found that 
cattle can easily take as medicine a greater 
amount of saltpeter than could be possibly 
be found in a day’s or week's feed of 
corn stalks. The germ theory first advanced 
by Dr Billings may have some foundation. 
The doctor thought for a time that his 
germ was identical with one described in 
1889 by Dr Burrill, but cattle that ate stalks 
affected by the Burrill bacillus thrived upon 
them. So far, however, animals used in ex- 
periments have succumbed to or been seri- 
ously injured by the germ identified by 
Dr Billings, and it may be that this germ 
is the cause of the disease. 

The conclusion after thoroughly investi- 
gating all data is that the disease can in a 
measure be prevented by feeding a grain 
ration and not allowing the animals to live 
on stalks alone. A number of the practical 
farmers in the west advise that the cattle 
be allowed in the stalk field for a short time 
only at first and that they should not be 
turned in in a starved condition. Feeders 
from the range should be given a grain ra- 
tion for a week or more before being pas- 
tured on the corn field. If cattle have ac- 
cess to hay, millet, straw and a small grain 
ration, the danger of losing them is not 
so great. 





Produce Only the Best. 


Oo. 3. VINE, OHIO, 





The farmer should not only try to reduce 
the cost of production, but he should try 
to produce the best of everything. luality 
counts in selling, and any reasonable ex- 
pense entailed in the production of extra 
quality in any farm or garden crop will be 
amply repaid. A little extra care in the se- 
lection of the best varieties, and in their 
cultivation and care, will usually aeccom- 
plish the desired end. The market is sel- 
dom over-stocked with goods of extra qual- 
ity, and the best always sell first at an ad- 
vanced price. 

Selection, thorough cultivation and fer- 
tilization by means of stable manure or 


commercial fertilizers will result in 
a marked différence in the quality 
of berries, fruits and field crops. 


They must have favorable circumstances 
under which to grow and mature,or they can- 
not be first class. No fruit tree can do its 
best when standing in a wet, poor soil. 
Underdrain, cultivate, manure and prune 
properly, then you can expect good results. 
The farmer who produces the best grains 
can, with a little push and energy, dispose 
of the most of his field products for seed, 
and in this way get more for them than 
they would bring in the regular markct. 
Phere are always sections where good seed 
of various kinds is scarce. Others wish to 


thange seed every few years—a very good 
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This creates a demand for grain 


practice. 
of extra quality. 

The market for fine fat stock and breed- 
ing animals is never glutted. But second 
or third-rate stock is apt to go begging for 
a purchaser. It may cost a little more for 
the sire and dam, but the feed costs the 
same, or, in fact, costs less for a thorough- 
bred animal than a scrub, because in the 
former it shows to a better atilvantage and 
sells for more per pound. The scrub is usu- 
ally a long-legged raw-boned animal that 
requires a great amount of feed to main- 
tain it, and still more to fatten it. A 
hard feeder in every sense of the term, 
there is little or no profit in handling that 
kind of stock. A careful feeder who un- 
derstands his business should always make 
a fair profit, even in an off year, by hand- 
ling improved stock. 





How a Young Man Succeeds. 





Those who think farming won't pay a 
young man, ought to visit Charles A. Carr 
at Carlisle, Mass, who is making a record 
that a man of any age may well be proud 
of. His farm is rough land, much of it, 
containing 40 acres cleared and as much 
more woodland, but the whole place was 
badly run down, buildings out of repair, 
ete. 

Without wasting a cent on farm improve- 














ENLARGED BARN. 


END VIEW OF 

Cows in old stable face A. Cows in new 

stable face B, their manure being shoved 

under old barn as shown by black line. C, 
Door into new stable. 


ments, he has brought the place up until it 
sells nearly $3000 worth of milk per year, 
and a new home has been built out of the 
profits. He employs two men and a boy 
and sells 30 or more 8%-qt cans of milk 
daily in summer and 40 cans or so in win- 
ter for the Boston market. 

He buys liberally of wheat bran and glu- 
ten meal, feeds the cows in the barn most 
of the year, makes an-enormous quantity 
of manure and applies it liberally to all 
crops. He believes in intensive culture. 
The first cutting on-two acres of asparagus 
last year returned $200. Four acres were in 
asparagus and five in early potatoes, the 
latter the earliest and best we had seen. 
An acre of early peas yielded 200 bushels 
of green pods for market and a tremendous 
growth of vines for feeding the cows, to be 
followed by turnips and afterwards seeded 
tc winter rye. This rye is the earliest green 
feed, and as fast as cut the land is planted 
tc fodder corn or sown to barley for fall 
feeding. Peas and oats are sometimes 
grown to furnish green feed after the ear- 
lx rye is off. The object is always to have 
plenty of green stuff in summer and corn 
fodder in winter for the cows, also some 
fruits and vegetables to sell. Snyder black- 
berries pay well, being mulched between 
the rows to keep down weeds and to have 
the fruit clean. 

The way in which he doubled the cow- 
stable’ capacity of his old barn is quite 
clever. A lean-to was built the whole 
length of the ‘barn and only cost $300. The 
cross-section herewith shows the idea. The 
cows face outward, so the manure gut- 
ter can be cleaned out into the cellar of the 
main barn. Men like this young farmer 
dcn’t complain—they are too busy ‘getting 
there.”’ 












A Pure-Water Well. 


FF. C, CURTIS, 





I submit the following plan»for digging 
a good well. Dig 6 ft deep in the usual 
manner and wall with stones, laying them 
in mortar made of hydraulic cement and 
sand. Continue the excavation 6 ft fur- 
ther, making this one 32 inches in diameter, 
Fut on a coat of this cement about one inch 

“thick and connect it with the stone wall, 
Leave the lower three feet uncemented, 
Excavate three feet more and then cement 
to within three feet of the bottom as be- 


fore, and continue until the water is 
reached. If this work is properly done a 
first-class well will be the _ result. The 


water will be as free from drainage as the 
driven well—angleworm tight, if you please, 

Objection may be raised that a well of 
this kind cannot be put down through 
quicksand, or other loose digging. Let us 
see. Some 14 years ago a pioneer friend 
had no well on account of the absence of 
stone for walling. I proposed the above 
plan except the upper six feet of wall was 
made of grout. At 15 feet, fine sand was 
struck and the excavator, who was a miner, 
said that it was unsafe to go further. I 
suggested a whitewash made of cement, 
which was applied and held the same se- 
curely until each three feet was finished, 
and so on 40 feet deep to water. Here was 
genuine quicksand. A tube was made of 
2x4, sharpened on the inside lower end, and 
lowered four feet into the water, and the 
well has been apparently inexhaustible ever 
since. It was made 12 years ago and sev- 
eral have been put down since, one over 50 
feet, and are perfectly successful. I exam- 
ined the first well about a year ago and as 
tar as I could discern it was in as good con- 
dition as when first made. 





Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





The money lender has no friends. 

Near neighbors should be a trifle blind. 

The horse is no mind reader. Don’t pound 
him for not knowing more than his owner. 

A certain temperance advocate, a farmer, 
keeps hard cider in his cellar. He kindles 
the flame and cries ‘“‘fire.” 

Don’t expect fancy crops from cheap store 
seed. Even a goose never expects her eggs 
to shell out young turkeys. 

A wink is often as good as a kick 
much safer to administer. 

Have neither an idle dollar nor 
acre. 


and 


an idle 


a es 
Intensive Cereal Culture is followed in 
the U K where the rate of yield is very 
much higher than in the U S. This is due 
partly to soil and climatic conditions and 
partly to free fertilization and care of 
fields. The following figures are official 
and show for each country the average. 
YIELD OF GRAIN PER ACRE IN BUSHELS. 


United Eng- Scot- 

States land land 

‘97 §=6°96 "97 «= ° 96 "97 = °96 

Wheat 13.4 12.4 29.0 33.9 37.8 38.5 
Barley’ ....... 24.5 23.6 32.5 33.6 36.6 37.1 
Oats ........285 25.7 40.3 37.6 36.6 37.1 





Velvet Bean in Favor—Capt Wilson of 
Florida calls attention to the fact 
that this forage plant about which so much 
has been written has been recognized by 
the U S government through Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Brigham ordering 
200 bu to be sent to the department for dis- 
tribution. If one-tenth the claims made 
for this plant can be substantiated it will 
be a valuable addition to American agri- 
culture. 


Soils Containing Much Sand are more 
easily cultivated than others and are called 
light. Red color in some clays is due to iron 
compounds, but the brown and black colors 


_ are due to decaying vegetation or humus. 
2 


To Get Best Results with hens or with 
chickens, they must have constant atten- 
tion, a variety of food, enotgh, but not too 
much, and must be fed at regular times. 
[W. H. Rudd, Massachusetts. 
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The Flowering Fern, 
G. A. WOOLSON, 





Osmunda regalis—a royal member of the 
Filices—is indispensable in the fern border. 
The simple elegance of the species mani- 
fests itself even in vernation—a _ period 
when others are a trifle uncanny. No oth- 
er fern is more deftly ‘‘done up,” clothed 
with softer wool, or colored so exquisitely. 
Indeed, this latter feature is sufficient to in- 
dividualize the species and place it above 
rivalry. 

Ferns in general are but symphonies in 
green, but here a prelude in Quaker drab 
runs softly into the green, which comple- 
ments its color scheme by shading in and 
out of rosy fawn, deepening into golden 
brown. The man who considers a fern 
simply as “a thing with a backbone and 
side members like a 
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duct water is too cold and the force toc 
great. ‘ 





Taking Care of Corn Fodder. 





Another season of shredding has empha- 
sized the value of shredded corn fodder as 
stock food, but it has also been demonstrat- 
ed that the process is still quite expensive, 
and the machines do not have sufficient ca- 
pacity for rapid work. Manufacturers must 
rise to the occasion if they expect their ma- 
chines to sell widely. Under present condi- 
tions, the cost of husking the corn and 
shredding the fodder is greater than it 
ought to be, often amounting to more than 
the farmer can get out of it as stock feed. 
This will keep many from attempting to 
shred. 

The matter of storing shredded fodder is 


No. 14 


as possible, so that it can be fed out with 
the minimum amount of labor. 

If it seems impracticable to shred, by all 
means store the fodder in a barn, shed, or 
stack as soon as well cured in the field. It 
will not have to be as dry as for shredding, 
for close compacting is not possible with 
whole stalks. The loading and unloading 
is rather heavy work, but by the use of der- 
ricks in the field and at the stack this is 
greatly lightened and is not so formidable 
as it might appear. By putting the fodder 
into the barn or stack in sections it can be 
easily taken out when wanted for use. 

The old practice of allowing the shocks 
to remain in the field until needed will still 
be followed by many in spite of the fact 
that much of the best material is washed 
out of the outer parts of the shock. This 
amounts to a considerable percentage par- 

ticularly if theshocks 





feather” is- apt to be 
skeptical when as- 
sured that this 
‘“‘bush” is but a fern 
after all. None of 
the Osmundas bear 
thin spores on the 
underside of the 
fronds. Nature has 
provided a special 
arrangement for each 
member of the tribe, 
but none more grace- 
ful than the fruited 
panicle which crowns 
Osmunda regalis; this, 
however, gives rise 
to the erroneous and 
misleading name of 
Royal flowering fern. 
The amateur cul- 
turist will have no 
difficulty in natural- 
izing it. Although 
a native of swamps 
and river banks, it 
also grows in the 
open, where it loses 
some grace and gains 
rigidity enough to 
look perhaps a little 
“bushy.” But it is 
always beautiful, of- 
ten growing to a 
hight of four and five 
feet. European plants 
for climatic or other 
reasons, exceed Am- 
erican specimens in 
regal luxuriance. 
Fern growing is 
one thing and fern 
digging quite anoth- 
er, as the inexperi- 
enced find to their surprise and sorrow if an 
attempt is made to uproot a monarch of the 
swamp. The root-growth is a dense mass 
of wiry, fibrous matter with a formidable 
root-stock firmly anchored—apparently to 
all creation. My gentleman will quickly 
lay aside his coat after a slight effort; vest 
or sweater will probably follow. On his 
second collecting tour he will gravely as- 
sure you that “the proper kit for the busi- 
ness consists of a spade, an ax and a cross- 
cut saw.” Notwithstanding which the 
game is worth the candle; for once up and 
properly reset even in different soil, the 
fern readily re-establishes itself and re- 
quires no further attention. Although ap- 
preciative of all the water applied to the 
ground around it, it resents—as all ferns do 
—the ministrations of a garden hose; aque- 








CLUMP OF FLOWERING FERN 


better understood, and now there is not 
much loss from molding, as was the case 
when this method of keeping fodder was 
first attempted. The precaution is simply 
to let the fodder and the stalks become 
thoroughly dried out in the field before 
running through the machine. If it can be 
run into the barn and placed in the mow 
with little or no tramping, so much the 
better, for where compacted by being step- 
ped upon, moisture is apt to collect. It can 
be safely stacked under a shed or even on 
the open ground, if the work is well done, 
and the top of the stack covered with a 
thick layer of hay or straw. Observe the 
same precautions as in stacking hay, keep- 
ing the middle full and solid, and raking 
off the loose material from the outside of 
the stack. Stack as near the feeding place 


are small and the 
weather rainy. Bet- 
ter store the corn fod- 
der in some way if 
at. all possible. 


rr e 
Stand Up for Ag- 
riculture—In spite of 
the fact that agricul- 
ture was’ considered 
by Washington the 
most healthful, useful 
and noble employ- 
ment of man, it is to- 
day the most malign- 
ed, neglected and un- 
appreciated. This is 
because the press and 
politicians, hoping to 
gain favor with farm- 
ers, have spoken dis- 
couragingly. They say 
that farming does not 
pay, that the price of 
products is less than 
the cost of produc- 
tion. There has not 
been a time since I 
was old enough to re- 
member anything of 
this subject that these 
calamity howlers have 
not been active in 
proclaiming this false 
statement. No won- 
der that our boys be- 
come discouraged and 
want to leave the 
farm. I know some 
men who come under 
my own personal ob- 
servation, who have 
borrowed all the pur- 
chase money, paid for 
their farm and to-day are out of debt. I 
know also of men who have had their 
farms given them that are now mortgaged 
for their full value. If the wide-awake, 
energetic and progressive man can succeed 
under such adverse circumstances, I can 
see no reason why those in more favored 
conditions should not succeed. Although I 
recognize the fact that the prices received 
for farm products are not what they should 
be, and the progressive age in which welive, 
moreover, has not enabled the farmer to be- 
come as rich as his neighbor engaged in 
other pursuits, yet statistics prove that 
the per cent of failures among farmers is 
less than any other class. Then I believe 
that it behooves all mankind to unite in 
their praise and encouragement of this, the 
most healthful, most useful pursuit.—[X. 
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Peppermint Yield Under Last Year. 





With a reduced acreage for harvest, and 
a reduced yield per acre at the still, a crop 
of peppermint oil smaller than that of 
last year is inevitable. This is true of 
the mint growing sections as a whole, in- 
cluding N Y, Mich and Ind. The west has 
forged to the front so rapidly in the last 
few years that the output of the two states 
just named goes very far toward control- 
ling the market. Returns to American Ag- 
riculturist from leading growers, dealers 
and distillers agree in their advices of a 
short yield, this being perhaps 25 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. The plants came 
through the winter in better shape in 
Wayne Co, N Y, than further west, where 
frosts did more or less damage. But every- 
where there is apparent a disinclination to 
set out very much new mint owing to low 
prices; as a result the area finally har- 
vested this fall shows a marked deficiency. 

One feature of the situation emphasized 
by our correspondents is the unsatisfactory 
rate of yield per acre, this being due in 
part to lack of thorough cultivation of the 
crop, particularly among those who have 
gone into it recently and failed to fully 
recognize it as a distinct business. Due to 
the various causes intimated the area har- 
vested in Much, the heavy producer, is 
very much less tnan last year, some of our 
best posted correspondents estimating 
this shortage at 40 to 50 per cent; while 
the rate of yield per acre is fairly satisfac- 
tory it is under an average year and means 
quite a drop in the aggregate compared 
with the ’97 total. In Mich the American 
mint is yielding 13 to 16 lbs oil per acre, 
and in Wayne Co, N Y, 18 to 25 lbs, and 
in exceptional cases up to 30 lbs. Distil- 
ling is scarcely completed in the west and 
the yield of English or black oil is not es- 
tablished; in N Y this runs 35 to 60 lbs to 
the acre. 

This recognized shortage in the crop of oil 
lends firmness to the situation, and ac- 
cording to our reports farmers are inclined 
tc hold for better prices. Current quota- 
tions are very low, in fact less than last 
year at this time. In the west holders are 
offered only 65@75c per lb, and in N Y 75@ 
90c. Where farmers can do so they evi- 
dently intend to ignore such bids, believ- 
ing the market cannot become any worse 
than it is, and confident that in case the 
shortage is as much as now seems evident 
the situation must improve; particularly 
as the present attitude of discouragement 
among mint growers points to the fair 
probability of a smaller acreage next year. 

There is now and probably always Will 
be much uncertainty regarding the amount 
of oil carried over from former years. Some 
of our correspondents say there is very 
little of this in their individual counties 
and towns. Yet mint oil is in such concen- 
trated form that it can be readily stored 
and it tt not impossible a sharp advance in 
price would bring our “pockets” here and 
there. One of the leading distillers of 
Wayne Co, N_ Y, estimates nearly 15,000 
Ibs, or about 25 per cent of the ‘S7 crop car- 
ried over in that section; others, including 
some of the leading growers, believe very 
little oil there. Mr G. A. Angevine, man- 
ager mint growers’ association of Men- 
don, Mich, believes that no great amount of 
cil has been carried over. 

The wholesale market for peppermint oil 
in such leading cities as New York and Chi- 
cago has been forced to take cognizance 
of the smaller yield, and some firmness is 
manifested, with increased disposition to 
Lid both on home and foreign account. 
Considerable quantities of black oil have 
changed hands on the basis of 80c@$1 in 


New York, with the usual premium for 
bottled oil. The N ¥ Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter says there is 
reason to believe that contracts have 
been placed for about 1500 cases at 


1.15 per lb, and in a jobbing way the price 
has been advanced to 1.20, this presumably 
Yor the product of American mint. Ex- 





OUR 


SPECIAL 


ports of peppermint oil for seven months 
to July 31 were 82,959 lbs, against 69,978 lbs 
same period one year ago and 45,739 lbs 
two years ago, indicating a growth in our 
foreign trade. The average export value 
of this year’s shipments was returned at 
1.10 per Ib. 


The Stiffening Onion Market. 


New crop onions are moving with fair ac- 
tivity, eastern stock being obliged to 
compete with western grown, especially in 
the New York market. The situation is 
much as outlined in our columns two weeks 
ago. Stock appearing is still quite irregu- 
lar in quality although showing a little im- 
provement, and sound lots are not pressed 
on the market. Recently we brought to 
the front the disposition on the part of 
careful and well-posted growers to hold 
back best stock for the present, at least, 
and their judgment has not played them 
false, as buyers in the country have ad- 
vanced their bids. 

Further testimony relating to the under- 
tone of confidence among well-posted grow- 
ers comes to us this week from J. H. Jen- 
nings of Southport, Ct, the well-known 
grower and dealer. He writes: The onion 
market has partly recovered from the glut 
of two weeks ago caused by the extreme 
heat and large amount of green stock then 
thrust on the market, causing general 
break in prices. The shipments from here 
last week did not aggregate 1000 bbls. Peo- 
ple are inclined to sell at fair prices when 
the market gets established. Recent prices 
per bbl are whites $2.50, reds 1.75 to 2, yel- 
lows 1.50. 





——— 
The Object of Tillage is to secure the 
proper arrangement of soil particles with 
relation to each other. The stirring of 
the soil is very beneficial in the destruction 
of weeds, but any system that will keep the 
soil in the best physical condition will also 
keep down the weeds. Soil temperature 
can be considerably influenced by physical 
conditions. The water holding capacity or 
facility with which water can move 
through the soil and consequently the sup- 
ply of plant food which may be carried to 
the roots of the crop, the amount of water 
taken to the surface and evaporated, are 
governed largely by the arrangement of the 
particles. The free access of air can be se- 
cured in sufficient quantities, supplying the 
necessary amount of oxygen, and the soil 
can be placed in such a condition of fine- 
ness as to allow the perfect root develop- 
ment. The importance of these points 
makes it necessary to give a great deal of 
attention to the preparation of the seed 
bed.—[South Dakota Exper Station. 


Lime for Grain Crops—With corn and 
wheat, the increased yields produced by 
applying different amounts of lime placed 
the limit of profit with an application of 40 
bu per acre. The tests were made on the 
grounds of the Maryland experiment sta- 
tion. Lime in connection with peas in- 
creased the yield slightly and produced a 
marked improvement cn the set of grass. 
Twenty bushels stone lime per acre, ap- 
plied for corn in ’93, produced an increase 
of 110 per cent on the hay crop of ’96 and a 
second application of lime, 25 bu for corn, 
produced an increase of 66 per cent of gain 
in ’97. 


Ginseng Culturc—I find by many years 
experience in growinz ginseng that the 


‘most sucessful method is to give the plants 


«8S nearly as possible the conditions under 
which they are growiag wild. I plant the 
seed in moist, rich so:l, where there is nat- 
ural shade, and keep the weeds pulled out 
so that the plants can get all the strength 
cf the soil. If properly cared for, roots 
weighing one-third of an ounce each when 
dry can be grown from seed in three and 
one-half years.—[J. W. Sears, Pulaski Co, 
Ky. 

It Tells the Story—I think your onion re- 
port covers the situation just about right. 
[D. M. D., Cayuga Co, N Y. 





CROP REPORTS 


HORSES AND CATTLE. 


Breaking and Developing Colts. 


HENRY LAIRD ROBINS. 





The colt is never too young to be taught 
that man is his friend, and he should learn 
to both love and respect him. It is a sad 
commentary on the method pursued by his 
breaker or owner, if when he enters the 
pasture, the colt immediately scampers to 
the farther end. If possible the young foal 
should be gentled and handled when but a 
few days old, accustomed to be stroked and 
lightly brushed with an old soft brush, and 
his feet picked up and held for a moment 
or two. This should be done very gently 
and gradually, taking care never tofrighten 
or hurt him or arouse a spirit of resistance. 

When it is weaned, a nicely fitting ieather 
halter should be put on. Let the colt wear 
the head stall for a few hours in the stall 
every day until he is accustomed to it. Do 
net, however, put it on in the field, as it 
may,.catch on a fence post or some othe! 
obstruction, and greatly frighten and annoy 
him. Then attach a strap or a rope, at least 
as long as the stall is wide, to the head 
stall. Give the colt the full length of it, 
letting him feel only the weight of your 
hand at the end. Do not attempt to pull 
him to you or check him, but follow him 
around the stall, very gradually taking up 
the slack of the rope, as he begins to yield 
to your hand. Pet and caress him when he 
submits, especially if he comes to you, and 
after a few lessons he can be readily led 
around the stall. Then select some con- 
venient place outside where he is not like- 
ly to hurt himself in his struggles, and giv- 
ing him some length of strap, convince him 
that his resistance is in vain. Be firm, but 
be very gentle and quiet, and in a very 
short while he will be nicely halter broken. 

During this, his first winter, presuming 
that he is a spring colt, he should in addi- 
tion to being thoroughly halter-broken, be 
well accustomed to having his feet lifted, 
picked out and washed. This frequent 
handling of his feet teaches him to sub- 
mit to it quietly and cheerfully, so that 
when his first shoes are applied it is a com- 
paratively easy task, instead of a difficult, 
dangerous operation. Allow him plenty of 
good oats, given in small quantities and of- 
ten, but avoid corn in all forms and shapes. 
Give, also, all the good, bright hay he will 
eat up clean, with a bran mash two or three 
times a week. The drinking water should 
always be fresh and unstinted, and do not 
forget to give him the run of a field or 
paddock on pleasant days. This, with light 
but thorough grooming daily, will bring 
him nicely through his first winter. 

As a yearling he should be thoroughly 
bitted and made familiar with all parts of 
the harness, but unless he is very well de- 
veloped and his trainer is a cautious man 
of great experience, it is wiser not to permit 
him to drag any weight whatever, but after 
he has thoroughly learned this he should 
be turned out for another year. When he 
is two years old he should be thoroughly 
broken to both single and double harness, 
but the greatest care must be exercised 
that he is not over driven or worked, and it 
is better to be on the safe side by giving 
him too little than too much. The next 
year as a three-year-old he may be slowly 
but surely inured to service, and taught 
that he has entered upon the serious duties 
of life. 


Blackleg and How to Treat It. 





Blackleg is an infectious disease of cat- 
tle, produced by the blackleg bacillus, a 
fact'tative parasite which lives and propa- 
gates in the soil of infected districts and in 
the bodies of the diseased animals. Certain 
kinds of soil are very favorable to the ex- 
istence of this germ, and such soil when 
once infected usually remains so per- 
manently and constitutes the source of the 
disease in animals. Although infectious, 
blackleg is, strictly speaking, not a contag- 











ious disease; i e, the disease owes its ex- 
istence to an infecting principle, the black- 
leg germ, but a diseased animal does not 
transmit the disease directly ‘to a healthy 
one. Healthy animals become diseased when 
the germ enters a wound in the skin or mu- 
cous membrane of the body. Such wounds 
can easily be produced on the legs while 
roaming over the ranches, or at the mouth 
while grazing. 

The characteristic symptom of this dis- 
ease, and by which alone it can usually be 
recognized, is the appearance of large swel- 
lings on various parts of the body, usually 
on or near the upper portions of the legs 
and never below the Knee or hock joints. 
The swellings vary in size, but are always 
formed by the presence of gas that has col- 
lected in the tissue meshes beneath the 
skin. This gas is a product of the blackleg 
bacilli. When the hand is passed over 
these swellings a characteristic crackling 
sound is produced. When incised with a 
knife a bloody fluid. with a disagreeable and 
sickening odor is discharged. (Press bul- 
letin Kansas exper sta.) The _ principal 
general symptoms of the disease are loss 
of appetite, high fever and lameness when 
the muscles of the legs are affected. Nearly 
all affected animals die within one and one- 
half to three days from the time of attack. 

Medicinal treatment of this disease may 
at present be considered as absolutely use- 
less. The only practical method of dealing 
with the disease is to prevent it. Keeping 
animals away from infected ranges or parts 
of ranges is an absolute protection. Some- 
times this is impossible, and then protective 
inoculation must be resorted to. It is a 
well-known fact that vaccination or pro- 
tective inoculation prevents almost entire- 
ly the appearanc e of the disease. 





Loss by Breakage of Milk Bottles. 


PROF E. H. FARRINGTON, WIS DAIRY SCHOOL. 





The operation of the Wisconsin dairy 
school creamery and pasteurizing depart- 
ment during the entire year affords an op- 
portunity not only for continual experi- 
ments and factory pupil instruction, but for 
obtaining statistics and information in re- 
gard to many practical creamery and dairy 
matters. In reply to an inquiry regarding 
the loss from breakage and disappearance 
of glass bottles used for retailing milk and 
cream, we were able from our records to 
obtain some evidence on this question. 

Calculating our experience on a basis of 
10,000 qts per year or about 30 qts per day, 
we find that to retail this amount will re- 
quire some 750 bottles. If the product is 
cream, customers will prefer pints rather 
than quarts. This is especially true in the 
summer because the smaller quantity will 
be more likely to be used up before it sours. 
It will also be found that to do this amount 
of business there will be about 150 bottles 
in circulation among customers, and 100 
will be in use at the dairy, either ready for 
sale or empty and on hand; to be used as 
needed. 

At the end of the year there will be left 
about 250 of the 750 bottles and the 500 that 
have disappeared will probably go as fol- 
lows: One-half of them the customers will 
pay for, one-third will be broken and the 
remaining one-sixth will unaccountably 
disappear. If the bottles cost nine cents 
each, the bottle account loss per 10,000 qts 
scold will amount to nearly $25. 





Boston’s Milk Trade—During the 12 mos 
ended Sept i, which constituted the milk 
year, total receipts at Boston were 11.691,- 
C00 cans, 8% qts each, a slight increase over 
one year ago, but compared with only 10,- 
546,000 cans two years ago. Total sales as 
whole milk were 8,603,000 cans. There was 
therefore a gross surplus of a little more 
than 3,000,000 cans or 26 per cent of the en- 
tire supply. This was perforce converted 
into butter, or separated for the cream, 
utilizing the skimmilk as far as possible. 
The average daily sales covering the entire 
12 months were 22,701 cans. The surplus 
above named was sufficient to form 89 days’ 
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supply, and farmers received for this a 
much lower figure than for the product 
sold as whole milk. The question of the 
milk surplus is therefore a very difficult 
one to solve for the dairy districts of N E 
supplying the Boston market—perhaps 
more difficult than in the territories sup- 
plying the New York and Chicago markets. 





Sixteen Millions Monthly--This figure in 
dollars represents our exports of beef and 
pork product this year, including live cattle. 
The showing is better than last year, but is 
so by reason of splendid exports of hog 
product. Foreign purchases of butter and 
cheese are restricted, in the first named by 
reason of relatively high price. 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 


Augus . ey —8imos end’d i 
"71898 8 1898 1897 

Butter, lbs, 956.719 mean 9,046,691 21,714,517 
Total value, $157,282 $733,505 $1,428 831 $3, 065,280 
Av value, 16.4¢ 14.le 15.8¢ 14.1¢ 
Cheese, Ibs, 5,178,583 8,765,208 26,968,819 42,481,412 
Total value, $412,404 $742,087 $2,191,863 $3,828,874 
Av value, 7.9¢ 8.4¢c 8.1¢ 9 0c 
Beef, fresh, Ibs, 23,106, 7 3 23,096,915 179,627,835 189,078,704 
Total value, $1,974,774 $1,820, is _ 815,303,910 gl4, ~ 4 


Av value 8.6¢ 
Beef,canne d, Tbs, 2,255, 286 2.618, a 18.694,306 
Total value, $204,494 ‘$207; 800 #1,677,852 


Beef, salted, Ibs, 4,011,386 4,494,377 28,385.117 

Total value, #219.527 £215,390 $1,648,236 
Tallow, lbs, 10.615,580 5,432,584 72,857,881 
pacon, bs, 53 3,823, a 4l, 430. - 429,448, 261 
Hams, Ibs, 55 145,637, 487 
Pork, Tbs, hl4 
Lard, Ibs, 





Total value, 59683 #2; 377, "244 Pb J 
Oleo oil, Ibs, 11,500,148 8,966,899 94.807, 30 74,633,902 
Total value, $667,517 $502,451 $5,611,550 $4,342,586 








Ole’:.’rgar’e,lbs, 539,428 641,142 3,766 650 2'946,663 
Total value, 842,478 __ 859, 605 $327 ,273 $289.020 
Total, $15,929,483 815, 5,396, 396,481 $130,195, 006 $116,051,218 





Cure for Scours in Calves—A good rem- 
edy for scours in calves or lambs consists 
of equal parts of granulated sugar and 
flour. Mix this dry. A dose for a lamb 
consists of one teaspoonful three times a 
day and for a calf two teaspoonfuls. Put 
into the mouth in the dry condition and 
compel the’ animal to swallow it.—[H. W. 
Fietcher, New Hampshire. 


Paralysis of the Lips—S. N. W. has a 


colt 2 years old with some derangement of 
his lips. They are drawn to one side so as 
to expose some of the teeth. This is a case 
of paralysis of the nerves of the lips. Give 
40 drops of the fluid extract of nux vomica 
and % oz tincture chloride of iron at a dose 
in a little gruel twice a day. Continue this 
for four or five weeks if needed. Also rub 
the face once a day with a little compound 
soap liniment. 


Thrush—G. E. P.’s horse has the thrush 
in one fore foot. If the horse is lame, 
poultice the foot for a week with warm 
bran poultice. Then clean out the parts 
well with warm water and dry well. Then 
put in a little dry calomel, press this well 
into the bottom. Then put in a soft rag to 
keep the calomel from falling out. In two 
days clean out the part and put in some 
more calomel, and so on until well. Keep 
the horse’s foot dry while under treatment. 








Shoe Boil—K. W. has a mare with a boil 
on her elbow. If the boil is soft, open it and 
press out the fluid, then inject a little tinc- 
ture of iodine into it. Repeat the iodine in- 
jections every third day until the enlarge- 
ment disappears. If the boil is hard mix 2 
drams of iodine with 2 oz of vaseline and 
rub on a little every third day. The foot 
should be muffled to prevent bruising when 
the animal lies down. 





Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill. have placed uponthe market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, sold at the low price 
of $19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch 
tire. 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufactur- 
ing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal 
wheels at low prices, made any size and width of 
tire to fit anv axle. 















































\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 6JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—-that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can'v slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from rm and yet it doesn't 
bind the horse, He couldn't displace it if he 
rolled in it. 


@ Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in ull styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
} SIA Bias Girth Biankets, and look for the trade- 
mark, A book on the subject sent free. 
WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 


~~ 








No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. ¢ 
All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. 


Grinds as fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any &= 
ower,one to five nemeswese, 
read, steam or wind. iil 
not choke down the Re . 
power. Sold ata low price to 
advertise the fact that we are the nel menaine- 
turers in the world od labor soving farsa achinery. 
Send for special offer on this mill and large illus- 
pometon ogue of “Hero” and “American” Grindl 
Mills, 26 sizes and_ styl tz ien Feed Satters, » “Peeks 
Corn Thresh ‘owers, Sweep Powers, 
Goodhue Galva: Steel and Wood Wind Millsfor 
power and pumping, W ood Saws, Corn Shellers, ete. 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 4 Fargo 8t., BATAVIA, ILIA. 


OO BU. A DAY: 


MiLL.¢ 
with ( the © OTIS BA BALL , EARING Ot = 
























Not nd 


in diameter. This is the largest m 
our prices are low because we have no agente. Price = 
ills, $13. 95 to $18.50, We sell the No, 2 Otis with a bli 
ng guarantee to grind twiee as much as most others and moreg 
thas any other sweep mill made of any size burrs or any construc-¢ 
tion. RY IT and if it don’t do as we say, return it. Wed 
also have 49 kinds of Belt and Geared Mill for a power, engine ? 
Jand wind mill, any size from 2 to 25 horse pow 

18 kinds and ~ ae for hand anda 
power. pai — BOCs bs) 
hells bu. in 4 min, Power sheller ERS 
Dencller shells 500 bu. a day, SHREDDERS r ah as Gurtens ERS , 
er Mills 


058 styles and sizes for hand and power. 


)steel mill, -25- Pumping and Pow 8 y ts feet. 
SPOWERS ¢ horse tread, @52, 2-horse sweep power, 
§ $21.50. 4-horse $29.50, horse 051. 


(Tread and sweep powers, all sizes. We can furnish you the best 
grindin mill, corn sheller, wind mill, cutter, shredder or powe J 
Jon earth be because our line represents 37 years’ experience. Ch q 
we have no ents. Send for FREE 200-pageg 
catalogue, (Address in full.) We are sure te save you money ( 


SMARVIN SMITH CO.»66 S. Clinton St. 12 E, Chicago, lit. 
LBP? LD LBBABDLPPBP_PP™WPPPUPP®PP_PUPD®PPPPAPPAD RPP ed 
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he easiest-working, closest- 
cutting, s, Simplest, strongest 


handiest dehorner 


is the latest 


DEHORNER 


@ Never crushes the horn nor pulls it apart Made 
on an entirely new princizie. of ee ue free. 
WEBSTER DICKINSON, Box 58 Christ Pa. 
Western trade supplied from Chicago salesroom. 


American Institute Fair 


National ee ool a rts ow York, Cor. 


SEPT. 26 to OCT. 8, From 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Supect ae of  ncnaeiny Fruits Vege- 
bles. Grand Pescara Ss Exhibition, 
Professional and 
ADMISSION TO ALL, 25 ‘CENTS. 


KEY TO PROFITABLE 
STOCK FEEDING. 


HERBERT Myrick. A colored chart of 
aa ing and manurial values of principal — 
and feeding stufts. This shows plainly t 
constituents of all stock f and how to 
combine them so as to get the best results in 
feeding all classes of stock. The back of the 
chart contains tables giving in detail the 
compeees. digestibility and feeding value of 

a great variety of fodders, grains and feeding 
stuffs, and their manurial value. Also the 
amount and kind of food required daily by 
different classes of farm animals under varying 
conditions. d 


Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1.,NewYork, 
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Supporting a Tree That Leans. 
PROF N. 8S, PLATT, CONNECTICUT. 








Storms in summer and autumn when 
fruit trees are loaded with leaves are very 
likely to make them lean to one side, as 
shown by the tree on the left of the cut. 
This is often the case with peach trees two 
and three years planted, as then the tops 
are heavy, but the roots are not stiff or 
so strong as later. 

How to right such trees and to keep them 
righted is a problem. By far the best 
method of accomplishing the purpose that 





I have ever seen I came acress lately and 
have never seen described. It is done by 
driving a stake firmly into the ground at 
an angle and lashing the top rigidly to the 
tree, using a cushion between the two and 
under the cord. This is shown by the cen- 
tral figure in the illustration. The stake 
should of course be driven on that side of 
the tree toward which it leaned. 

If the tree is too large to be raised into 
position by hand it may be done as shown 
in the figure on the extreme right, by plac- 
ing the upper end of a strong stake under 
a main limb (with cushion between) and 
crowding the bottom end toward the body 
of the tree with a crowbar. The bottom 
end of the stake should be squared and 
should rest on a plank, all to be left in 
place until the tree is able to support itself. 
The trouble with most methods of staking 
is that the tree has some freedom of mo- 
tion and frequently gets away from its fas- 
tening and returns to its first reclining posi- 
tion or blows about in different directions, 
the roots not having a chance to fasten it 
anywhere. In these two methods the tree 
is fast and the roots can and will soon an- 
chor it. 


I 
Winter Flowering Bulbs.--ll. 
KATHERINE B. JUHNSON. 





The ease with which bulbs can be suc- 
cessfully grown in water makes quaint and 
charming effects possible to every flewer- 
lover, for there is no’ home that will not 
furnish an old china teapot, sugar, gravy 
or other bowl, or a glass preserve dish or 
rose bowl, that is sure to be effective. 
Clear glass is wonderfully effective when 
white or prettily colored and marked stones 
or shells are used to support the bulbs and 
give room for their roots to grow and 
spread. Wash the stones or shells, and a 
few pieces of charcoal thoroughly, fill the 
receptacle half way, concealing the char- 
coal in the center, set the bulbs securely 
on this hard bed and fill the vessel with 
cold soft water to one inch over their base. 
Treat same as for soil planting, adding 
water now and then as it evaporates. 

All things considered hyacinths are the 
most desirable bulbs for winter flowering. 
The Roman hyacinths flower earliest and 
can be depended upon to furnish decora- 
tions for the Christmas feast. A single well- 
developed hyacinth is charming whether 
grown in a pot or vase, but tulips should 
be grouped. Choose early varieties for the 
house and singleordouble as preferred. The 
Duc Van Thol tulips are the earliest of any 
and come both single and double. Then 
comes the double Tournesol variety in bril- 
liant yellow, orange and red that remain 
in flower a surprising length of time, and 
after these a larger class of single tulips in 
solid colors, and striped, blotched, or bor- 
dered with a contrasting color. 

The much lauded Chinese _ sacred lily 
with its rich green foliage, silvery white 
petals and golden cups is indeed beautiful, 
but no more effective, save in name, than 
some of the other members of the polyan- 
thus narcissus family that can be had at 





HORTICULTURE 


one-third the expense. If you can afferd 
but two kinds of bulbs let them be hya- 
cinths (preferably single) and Paper White, 
Grand Soleil d’ Or and Grand Monarque 
narcissus. The latter should be grown in 
soil, three or four in one pot. 

Crocus bulbs are not often flowered in- 
doors, but when proper colors are chosen 
they are charming massed in any shallow 
receptacle or used to border a window box 
of other bulbs. The moisture and constant 
circulation of air in a kitchen, or rather 
in well-lighted country kitchens, seem to 
make it an ideal place for growing bulbs; 
and 60c invested in three dozen crocus 
bulbs give an air of cheer and refinement 
to one such dingy room for six weeks. 

There are any number of other flowering 
bulbs that may be grown ifidoors success- 
fully, but unless the amateur can well af- 
ford partial or entire failure she would 
best content herself with the ‘‘incompara- 
ble six,’ viz: The four kinds named, free- 
sia and oxalis. The former has awhite blos- 
som with a yellow blotched throat, and the 
sweetest fragrance of any winter bulb. 
Indeed, it is perfect as a cut flower. The 
bulbs are small and inexpensive, six or 
eight can be grown in a four-inch pot. 

Both the leaves and blossoms of oxalis 
grow on slender drooping stalks which 









mother plantations are as follows: Growth 
and health 40, quality and uniformity of 
variety 25, cultivation and general atten- 
tion 20, extent 10, distance in planting 5, 
total 100. 





To Keep Fruit from Bruising—Where 
fruit is turned out of a basket or box it 
must be more or less bruised from falling a 
considerable distance. The cut shows a 
box, with handle, so arranged as to avoid 





any pouring out of the fruit over the edge 
of the box. The side swings on pins at the 
top and is held at the bottom by small but- 
tons at either end. In unloading into the 
bin or rack, set the box down and turn 
the buttons, when the fruit will gently slide 
out without a particle of bruising. Make 











A PRODUCTIVE GREENING ORCHARD 


This orchard contains 20 acres and produced in 1896, 4229 bbls of apples. 


It was set 


in 1860, and is on the farm of J. B. Collamer, Monroe Co, N Y. 


make it especially desirable for hanging 
baskets or pots on brackets. The rose col- 
ored and white varieties are well known, 
but the new buttercup oxalis, with its pro- 
fusion of bright yellow flowers, is in every 
way superior to either. 





The World’s Wine Crop—Accoruing to a 
French authority, total production in ’97 
was 2843 million gals, of which France was 
credited with 854, Italy 686, Spain 519, and 
the U S 30 millions. The crop of ’98 was 
placed at 3262 millions, of which the U § 
furnished 18 and France 1180 millions. 





American Grapevines are in great es- 
teem in South Africa. The government is 
offering a series of prizes for best cultiva- 
tion. For the best plantation of not less 
than 1000 vines grown in ’98, the govern- 
ment offers two prizes of 15£ each. These 
will be awarded with special reference to 
the suitability and uniformity of American 
vine cultivated. Other liberal prizes are 
offered for plantations of not less than 2000 
to 6000 grafts. It is interesting to note the 
scale of points observed in awarding the 
prizes. Those applying to ungrafted or 





a bail of a flat piece of hoop and remove 
the nails from the side of a grocery box 
of the required size. It can then be put 
into the shape shown in a few moments. 


Orchard Land Must be Fertilized for 
the same reasons grain fields and gardens 
are. The fruit removes phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen and potash from the soil and these 
elements must be replaced. Potash is the 
predominating element in apples, while ni- 
trogen leads in pears. The following table 
gives the relative amounts of essential ele- 
ments in apples, pears and peaches: 


Nitro- 

P acid Potash gen 
100 bu apples contain, 1 1b 10 1bs 7 lbs 
100 bu pears contain, 1% lbs 41bs 7 lbs 
100 bu peaches contain, 2% lbs 13 lbs 6 lbs 


Whatever is used as an orchard fertili- 
zer should be readily available so that the 
trees can be benefited from the moment it 
is worked into the soil.—[W. W. Stevens. 





Apple Exports Begin—For the week end- 
ed Sept 17, Atlantic and Canadian ports 
shipped 31,193 bbls apples to the U K, ac- 
cording to Mahlon Terbune, the N Y freight 
broker. .Exports corresponding week last 
year were only 14,959 bbls. A good start. 











Storing Apples and Grapes. 
M. B. KEECH,. 





If apples are kept jn th? cellar trey 
should be placed in the coolest and most 
airy part. It is best to keep them in a shed 
or garret until there is danger of freezing, 
and then put in the cellar. To keep well, 
apples should be kept in receptacles as 
air tight as possible. The be2rrel should 
never be left uncovered. Open the barrel 


SHEASONABLE SUBJECTS 
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and take out a sufficient quan*ity tu lust all over and through them and a thick layer 
a few days and then nail the cover on again. on top; then another layer of srapes and so 

It is hard to keep srapes in a gocd con- on until the receptacle is full. When full 
dition until Christmas, yet it can be done. 
Use a keg, jar or any receptacle thet is place. 
clean, dry and tight. Put a clean layer of 
sawdust about three inches in the bottom 
and then a layer of srapes. 
the imperfect ones anid do 
bunches touch each other. 
should be perfectly dry. Sprinkic sawdust which are known to be fresh and healthy. 


nail on a tight cover a:.* keep in a dry, cool 





, Sell at Retail—If practicable establish a 
Pick off all market route in your village. Your custo- 
not let the mers will be willing to pay a moderate ad- 
The grapes vance over regular market prices for fowls 




















Funny 


‘eccentricities, 


stories are 


When I Stood Face to 


Face With Death 


Generat A. W. Greely, 
the great Arctic ex- 
plorer, tells here, for the 
first time in print, the 
graphic story of his fear- 
ful exile of 278 days at 
the North Pole, when 
his comrades daily 
dropped dead at his side, 
and when all waited day 
by day for death te come, 





Twenty 


Stories of 
UG 


Ages, 


They relate to Mark-Twain’s. 
and histaptness 
in making the most ordinary 
episodes appear ludicrous, Lhe 


brimful of oa. 


Miss Wilkins i in | Her 
New. “Englafid “Home 


An’ entire photographic 
page will show the 
author of ‘‘Jerome”’ and 
‘*Pembroke”’ as she is 
at home: her friends as 
they grouped around 
her; going out to walk 
with her dog; with her 
favorite cat; and in an 
evening gown ready for 
a reception. 


John Wanamaker’s Sunday-School 


The Most Interesting Sunday-School in America 


How it has grown to be a factor in a city’s life, 
together with the wonderful man who has de- 
voted his energies to its development. Illustrated. 


These are Some of the Special Features in the October Number of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Ft 


We will mail The Ladies’ Home Journal from now 
until January 1, 1899, and The Saturday Evening 
Post, every week from now until the end of the year, 
on receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 








THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post 


Was established in 19728 by 
Benjamin Franklin. It is 
handsomely illustrated gnd 
gives weekly the best serials, 
short stories and sketches 
the world can produce. The 
regular subscription price is 
$2.50 per year. Both our 
publications, balance of the 
year as an introduction, far 
only Twenty-five Cents. 
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AMERICAN 
_/AGRICULTURIST, 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, whereiu it most largely circulates. 


COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
yaper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. '99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1899; Feb. 99, to February 1, 1899 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
chanuved. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to reeeive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied vy letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another vear after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue ii. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
2.0 or 884d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 








NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


VRANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 1, 1898. 

















Going Back on the Farmers? 


Secretary Wilson made some astonishing 
statements in his grandiloquent speech at 
the dedication of the dairy building of the 
New York state experiment station last 
week. He said that “the tropics produce 
nothing profitably that we produce; we pro- 
duce very little that they grow with profit.” 
But in the next breath he hedged on sugar, 
tobacco and fruits from the tropics, which 
everyone engaged in growing in this coun- 
try knows will be seriously injured if not 
wiped out by the free admission of these 
products from the tropics. 

Secretary Wilson proceeded to dilate upon 
the way in which the department of agri- 
culture will teach tropical planters to im- 
prove their crops, such as pineapples, cof- 
fee, sugar, rice, tobacco, etc. Of course Mr 
Wilson knows as well as every struggling 
farmer that, with the exception of coffee, 
all the crops that he is so anxious to help the 
Asiatics to produce, can only find a market 
in the United States by displacing an equal 
amount of domestic produce. It is all very 
grand to say that “The far east will learn 
that the American is as potent behind edu- 
cation, commerce and agricultural science, 
as he is behind the gun,’’ but there is 
abundant use for all this potency in im- 
proving and developing our own country. 

The farmers of Iowa, Mr Wilson’s own 
state, would much rather have alot of beet 
sugar factories established there that would 
pay them several millions annually for that 
new and profitable crop, than any amount 
of “improvement” in sugar and tobacco cul- 
ture in the tropics, monopolized by vast 
syndicates employing what is practically 
coolie labor. If Mr Wilson will help the 


American farmer to do what he is so anx- 
ious the Asiatic should do, 


he will have a 





EDITORIAL. 


bigger contract than the United States de- 
partment of agriculture has shown itself 
able to fill. 

‘‘We will teach the Asiatics better methods 
of producing,” cries Secretary Wilson. Is 
he blind to the fact that the farmer, here 
at home is already concerned with the prob- 
lem of over-production or under consump- 
tion—the effect is the same whichever term 
isemployed. To vastly stimulate tropical pro- 
duction must be inevitably at the expense 
of the American farmer. The tropics will 
not buy a correspondingly increased 
amount of our cereals or dairy products. 
Tropical colonies will buy very little more 
from American farms than the same people 
would under foreign rule, but they will 
vastly increase their shipment of cheaply 
grown tropical produce to this country. 
Those people have ever produced the bulk 
of what they needed to live on, and a sur- 
plus to export. Their imports have been 
largely of manufactures. 

Mr Wilson is ready to sacrifice agricul- 
ture for politics. That’s just the size of it. 
If President McKinley was an outspoken 
opponent of imperial colonization would 
Sec’y Wilson talk as he now does? Certainly 
not. He is talking for political effect, not 
to promote American agriculture. He was 
the man who said Hawaii could not in- 
crease her sugar product, whereas no sooner 
was annexation insured than a vast in- 
crease in sugar plantations began there. 
Men like Wilson supported that economic 
crime—the free-sugar legislation of 1890, 
which enormously stimulated the bounty-fed 
beet sugar industry of Europe, and perpetu- 
ated that bounty system under which Eu- 
ropean beet sugar has even strangled the 
cane sugar interests of the British West 
Indies. 

McKinley, Wilson & Co got into office 
by assuring the American farmer that he 
would be protected in the home market 
from the $225,000,000 worth of sugar, wool, 
tobacco, rice, fruits, etc, now imported an- 
nually. No one doubts this statement. It 
was the farmer’ vote that decided the last 
presidential election, and the farmer vote 
will decide the election of 1900. Now will 
the farmers submit to being buncoed? Will 
they tamely consent to tropical competi- 
tion with no corresponding advantage? 
Will they vote for a party that uses them 
simply as a cat’s paw? In addition to all 
their present burdens, will the farmers bend 
their backs still more to lug the load that 
should be borne by the trusts of the trop- 
ics? 

These questions answer themselves. Every 
politician, whatever his party collar, knows 
that the farmers will vote for their own in- 
terests, because their interests are also the 
best for the whole country. That’s why the 
various parties are to-day at sea, and the 
country is drifting into the congressional 
elections next month while awaiting the 
course of events. 


Even Secretary Wilson intimates that 
congress will give early attention to 
“statutes regarding sugar, tobacco and 


fruits,’’ but farmers can no longer trust 
him. They must look out for their own in- 
terests which they are abundantly capa- 
ble of doing. This is plain talk, but nothing 
less will meet the case. Wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice awaits the syndicates 
that plan to monopolize the free importa- 
tion of tropical produce into fhis country, 
and almost every dollar of these profits 
means so much less to the American 
farmer. He has no combinations of million- 
aires at the national capital to fight for his 
interests, even his spokesman, Wilson, has 
gone back on him. The only way for the 
American farmer to stop the proposed wan- 
ton sacrifice of his interests to colonial 
monopoly is to make a protest now suf- 
ficiently loud to frighten off the conspir- 
ators against agriculture. Even England 
ccmpels colonial tobacco, wine, etc, to pay 
the same duties as like produce from other 
countries. 

Agriculture and all industry was ex- 
periencing a mighty change, prior to the, 





Spanish war. The world had never seen 
such rapid evolution as has transformed 
farming and the arts within 20 years. This 
country was just beginning to adjust 
itself to these problems, when the Spanish 
war brings up others still more serious. It 
is a time for sober second thought. Bom- 
bast is out of place. Talk about “improving 
the Asiatics”’ is nauseating when our brave 
soldiers sicken and die at Chickamauga and 
Montauk. The “improving” that needs to be 
done on this continent will occupy the ut. 
most resources of our people for centuries. 
Few realize that within the present limits 
of the United States one billion people can 
be comfortably supported, with Alaska and 
Canada for the overflow. 
ee ee 

A national road parliament is to con- 
vene at the Omaha exposition, Oct 8. The 
grange and the farmers’ organizations, and 
all others interestéd in good roads, are in- 
vited to send _ representatives. Martin 
Dodge, the efficient director of the office 
of road inquiry, in his circular from the 
department of agriculture, wisely adds: 
“The presence of all active, private friends 
of the good road’movement is also earnest- 
ly desired.”’ 

ee nee ee 

Dealers who “jumped on” our reports of 
the hop crop six weeks ago because we 
showed that hops were likely to be worth 
much more than the 8@10c then offered, 
now seem quite anxious~ to close with 
growers around 1l6c. Our English corre- 
spondence and cable is mighty interesting 
this week. Evidently American Agricultur- 
ist’s service in the hop growing industry is 
again of vast consequence to every planter 
of this peculiar and speculative crop. 





Some good ideas on _ tuberculesis in 
cattle and its control are set forth 
by Prof Law in Bulletin 150 of the Cornell 
station, It contains comparatively few radi- 
cal statements, and as its writer is dean of 


the state veterinary college at Ithaca, 
N Y, we may infer that this institu- 
tion does not intend to follow the _ ex- 


tiremists who in recent years have brought 
such discredit to the veterinary profession. 
The college referred to undertakes to fur- 
nish tuberculin free for use in herds in New 
York state, and as any intelligent person 
can make the test by strictly following di- 
rections, there is reason to believe that it 
will become far more popular than hereto- 
fore. 





Rackham’s Poultry Directory—While 
there have been various so-called poultry 
directories published before this, nothing 
nearly as extensive, complete and reliable 
has ever been attempted, ere this. It must 
have cost its author (T. Farra Rackham) 
an immense amount of time and labor and 
painstaking research in every detail of the 
poultry industry. The book contains the 
names and addresses of most of the relia- 
kle poultry breeders and fanciers in Amer- 
ica and Canada, together with a complete 
list of judges, dealers, associations, papers, 
Looks, supply dealers, breeds, etc, ete, and 
cther useful information relating to poul- 
try culture. As a work of reference this 
book is invaluable to anyone interested in 
any branch of the poultry industry. Sold 
by Orange Judd company, price $1, post- 
paid. 





Poultry Troubles in the Tropics—For 
the last three months my fowls have been 
attacked with a disease which I believe to 
be roup. They sneeze and rattle in the 
throat, discharging a thick, watery mucous 
by the eyes and nose. Neither swelling of 


the face nor canker in the mouth 
has been seen. It kills the fowls 
if they are left alone without 
attention. I have tried several remedies, 


kerosene oil, wizzard oil, lemon juice and 
salt. These will only give a temporary re- 
lief. Fumigation with carbolic acid is a 
radical cure.—[P. E. Pereira, Dolores, Brit- 
ish Honduras. 











Feeding Ducklings. 

When ten days old 5 per cent beef scraps 
is added to their food and no more rolled 
oats are given. From then until the fattening 
period they receive a mess composed of one- 
third corn meal, one-third bran and one- 
third quaker oat feed and from 5 to 10 per 
cent beef scraps. Great pains are 





FEEDING THE DUCKS. 


taken to feed and water the grow- 
ing ducklings regularly and it is not 
always possible to secure a _ successful 
feeder. Mr Rankin once found a lot that 
he cared for wholly himself weighed, when 
dressed, a pound heavier each than those of 
other lots of the same age that were fed 
by his men. A little neglect or departure 
from the best practice makes a great dif- 
ference in the result when 7000 are being 
prepared. 
Handling Poultry. 


JOEL SHOEMAKER, UTAH. 








My experience in chicken growing has 
demonstrated that a flock of good laying 
hens will pay all expenses and produce not 
less than one dollar each every year. 

The flock consists principally of Leg- 
horns and Plymouth Rocks, most of the 
former being non-sitters, while the latter 
are excellent brooders. During the past 
season the non-sitting Leghorns have aver- 
aged one hundred eggs each in _ (four 
months. The sitters have raised about 
ten chicks each, by doubling up the broods 
at hatching time and giving one hen the 
chicks from two nests. When the molting 
season is over the old hens «nd pullets will 
begin to lay and continue during the win- 
ter and spring, when eggs are most desir- 
able and have the greatest value. Fifteen 
dozen eggs each may be expected annually 
from the Leghorns, and I have some that 
will lay eighteen dozen in twelve months. 
I am adding the Black Minorcas, when the 
chicken yard will be complete except prob- 
ably a few of the larger varieties for table 
use. The eggs of these fowls are not so 
salable in some of the older eastern cities, 
tecause small and white, but western min- 
ers, who consume most of our eggs, are not 
so particular. 

The chicken coops are made beneath a 
western hay shed, which is built by setting 
posts about ten feet apart, placing string- 
ers on top and laying poles across, upon 
which the hay is stacked. The entire shed 
or corral is enclosed by boarding up and 
€own with slabs, anc is divided into five 
sections, occupying the space of twenty feet 
square for each coop or pen. All the roosts 
are in the center coop and are made of 
small, green oak poles reaching up to with- 
ir two feet of the roof, which is eight feet 
trom the ground. Instead of having a sin- 
gle slant with poles nailed on every two 
feet, I have the roosts in the shape of a 
wide hay rack or double feed stall, slant- 
ing both ways, with poles every two feet, 
and some between the top perches. In this 
way I get all the young chicks to their 





AUTUMN POULTRY YARD 


perches long before the mothers leave them, 
and give plenty of room for all to roost on 
the top poles. 

For a flock of fifty old hens and three 
months’ chicks I feed three quarts of grain 
or six quarts of bran and milk a day, di- 
viding the ration into two, and giving one 
feed at 7 o’clock in the morning, the other 
at 5 in the afternoon. This proportion is 
increased or diminished according to the 
number of flocks, but the feed is always 
given with perfect regularity. The fowls 
have an unlimited range but occupy about 
five acres, which consists of an oak grove, 
alfalfa patch and stubble field. Fresh wa- 
ter is given once a day, but the troughs or 
ditches are never empty except in cleaning. 

Laying hens and young chicks should not 
be kept in the same pen if eggs are wanted. 
I have a brooding pen sixty feet square, 
fenced with lath and wire combination, 
and connected with the yards by a runway 
of about *wenty feet. An old straw stack 
stands in the center, a pond of fresh water, 
fed by a trough, occupies one corner, while 
a tight shed covered with limbs and straw 
fills another corner. The chickens are all 
securely housed at night and on rainy days. 





Epithelioma Tumor—J. D. V. has a hen 
with a morbid growth in her neck; it was 
removed by the knife and the hen seems 
to be getting better. The tumor he sends 
to your paper. These tumors consist of 
freely proliferating epithelial cells embed- 
ded in a fibrous stroma with a mixture of 
cells of the tissue in which the tumor 
grows either of the skin or mucous mem- 
brane. These tumors are not common in 
hens, but when they do take place their 
removal by the knife is the only remedy. 

Cement Floor—A poultry house floor of 
cement may well be patterned after the 
plan here shown. The foundation is of 
loose stones to give drainage. The stones 
above are cemented. A layer of small 








stones beneath the cement floor gives 
drainage. The sills of the building are 
tedded in cement to keep out all wind. This 
gives an exceedingly warm house, and the 
floor will keep out all rats and other poul- 
try enemies. 





Ophthalmia—M. G. D. has some cows af- 
fected with sore eyes. First they run water, 
the eyelids swell and then a white scum 
comes over the eyeball and the animal can- 
not see. This is a derangement which of- 
ten makes its appearance during hot 
weather, u--ally the result of irritation 
caused by the flies. Take the affected ani- 
mal or animals into a dark place and bathe 
the eyes three times a day with cold water 
and after each bathing put a little of the 
following into the eye with a dropper: Ace- 
tate of lead 10 grains, tincture of opium 10 
drops, distilled water 2 oz, mix. 





Agricultural Implements were exported 
last year to the value of $7,610,000 compared 
to 2,645,000 10 years ago. 
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The Fall 


is a Time When the Health’'Must Be 
Carefully Cuarded. 


With its sudden changes, its hot days and 
chilly nights, dampness and decaying vegeta- 
tion, this season ~is peculiarly trying to-the 
health. A good Fail Medicine is as important 
and beneficial as Spring Medicine. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is yust what is needed when the 
leaves begin to fall; it keeps the blood pure, 
wards off malaria, creates a good appetite, 
gives refreshing sleep, and maintains the 
health tone through this trying season. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Prepared by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


? e cure Liver Ills; easy to take 
Hood Ss Pills easy to operate. 25c. ; 


5 i 4 

DON wats 
season that i will buy an Incubator and then not do > 

Rotting like starting "ent 
ou want to start 


es ~~) ———sF = ag | fi 
as and stay right buy the 


Reliable Incubator. 


ade so the veriest novice can’t fail 
N with it. Light the lamp, the Reliable 

does the rest. We send a 294 
book for 10c in somes that tala 
* about it and the Reliable Poultry F 


QELIABLE INCB. r BROODER CO. BoxB 1 , Quincy, ill. 


BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 


Crushed Oyster Shells, Caicite. Crushed Flint, Granulated 
Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send .-or Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


CARMAN. 


Earlier than Elberta; skin tough 
a good shipper. Consult our bud- 
ded list of Peach Trees (over 
m 1,200,000) 60 varieties; Asparagus, 
seawhecty Plants,’ Plum an 
pple Trees. Send for catalogue. 
tamuisoNes NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 


IRON ROOFING. 


——=BRAND NEW, $1.75 PER SQUARE==—= 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Ofice Builaing. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 14 of Others. 










































THE ONLY MILL 


that grinds the same feed through two 
mills on the same spindle. Grinding 
pressures balance each other, 
avoiding wear and heating. The 


DUAKER CITY 
Crinding Mill 

.. grinds corn and cob, oats, &c., for 

} feed and Graham. Catalogue free, 

— A.W. Straub & Co., 3737 Filbert St, Phila. 

<= The A.W. Straub Co., 4 8. Canal St., Chieago, 

alee ¥ Westera 4gonts for Smalley’s Powers, Shellers & Cutters. 


EDWIN CLARE MORGAN, 


Age about 49. Last known address, Savoy, Fannin County, 

Texas. His brother Frederick and sister Florence 

would be glad to hear of his welfare, and Prater for in- 

formation copecrnins him. Address FREDERICK 

POSGAn, 7 North Bank, St. John’s Wood, la 
ngland, 


Prices low. Fall catalogue free. Established 
1869. 150 acres. The Geo. A. Sweet Nars- 
§ ery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 

















Ay By StUit BOOK ccsee srcistt ittormadions tne We PAY FREIGHT — 
coloreé plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos. 





ERY stitions of market sorts BRK start.’ 
I ath Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- F720 Zz02d os LEss yet ) Ss Rockport, i, 


vis; Elberta; Red June Jap—EVERYTHING, Se 


Dansville, N.Y. 


is impossible. 





LOTS OF ECCS MEANS LOTS OF MONEY. 


ou can double the eggs you double the money. Green Cut Bone is the Kae J thing which 
aa double the egg product. It is easily secured, easy to prepare and fi 


ANN’S NEW BONE CUTTERS 


are the difference between profit and loss in the poultry aaa 4, 4, bg and eas: oom. 
Mann’s Clover Cutters, Granite Orystal Grit and 8 e 
MANN O@., wen a 10, MILFORD, MASS. 


business profitable. Catalogue free. F. W. 





eed and is cheap. 


rays make 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 


How One [an Succeeded in Dairying. 


[See Frontispiece.] 





Building up a successful dairy business, 
enlarging a farm of 89 to 267 acres and 
equipping it with large and comfortable 
buildings, has been accomplished by J. W. 
Smith of Litchfield, Ct, inside of 10 years. 
The improvement of his home and barns is 
shown in the frontispiece, the upper part 
being from a photograph taken in 1887 and 
the lower from one taken last fall. He be- 
gan with a few head of good cows and 
gradually increased. 

‘Butter is the main product sold from the 
farm. Mrs Smith made it at first, but the 
work soon became too heavy for a woman, 
sc now I look after this myself. <A thor- 
oughbred Jersey bull is kept and high-grade 
carefully selected Jersey cows. Each year 
12 to 15 heifers are raised on the skim milk 
and about two tons of pork fattened. Some 
potatoes are raised, considerable fodder 
corn, which is fed to the cows green in the 
barn, and some ear corn, but the principal 
crop is hay. Some oats are usually grown 
and the crop made into hay. I find that 
it pays to keep all the stock I have feed for 
and thus get as much manure as possible. 
In 1896, I sold 9000 Ibs of butter and im™1897, 
11,000 Ibs. The constant price the year round 
is 25c. I keep one or two hired men. My 
yearly income is about $3000 and my ex- 
penses $2000. 

“The main barn was built to accommo- 
date 50 cows with two extra box stalls. It 
is 148x30 ft with 16 ft posts. There is suf- 
ficient room for storing ground feed, hay 
and ample space for passageways, milking, 
ete. The first wing to the right is 16x32 ft 
and is used as a hog house. The one still 
further to the right is a hennery with a 
corncrib overhead. The wing at the left of 
the main barn, 24x50 ft, is used as a calf 
barn and wagon shed with room on the sec- 
ond floor for storing grain. The next build- 
ing, 24x36 ft, to the left is the horse barn 
with some room for wagons. The barn is 
joined to the house by a woodshed. Under 
the L of the house is a dairy room with ce- 
ment floor and all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding a Cooley creamer, a large barrel 
churn, a butter worker, etc. Besides the 
home buildings I have four other barns on 
distant parts of the farm. Four to six 
horses are kept to do the work. I retain 
only the best cows. One has a record of 22 
lbs of butter in seven days. I now have 
26 heifers of all ages that I am raising.” 


Grapes Commanding Better Prices. 


With the harvesting and rapid marketing 
of Concordsinthe heavy grape shipping sec- 
tions of N Y, O, Mich, ete, the season may 
be considered we!l cpened. Advices from 
important grape shipping sections are e¢n- 
couraging, pointing to good crops of good 
quality and, what is equally to the point, 
rather better prices than !ast year when 
they were deplorably low. Middle and late 
Sept brought the usual free movement of 
the early varieties, such as Worden, Pel- 
aware, Niagara and Ives, and within the 
past week or so Concords have become very 
much in evidence. First shipments of Con- 
cords were obliged to compete with large 
quantities of peaches and early grapes, but 
fine fruit has commanded fairly satisfac‘ory 
prices. The grapes have ripened well and in 
much of the Lake Erie territory are a 
week or ten days earlier than last year. 

In western N Y the grape crop is reported 
not as heavy as last season, but the quality 
better. T. S. Clymonts, an extensive ship- 
per operating in northern Ohio with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, writes us that the 
first shipments of Concords were 42 cars 
loaded by the members of the Ohio grape 
shipper’s exchange; they were all sold, Con- 
cords at 10c, Delaware 19c, Niagara 1l4c, 
Ives 8c per bskt. “‘This is exactly 2c higher 
than prices obtained one year ago on cor- 
responding dates,” he writes; “the grapes 
are fine In quality and fully ripe.” 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 
ORGANIZE ANB (CO-OPERATE. 


A Practical Plan of Co-operative Trading. 





At the last session of the national grange 
the co-operative committee made a recom- 
mendation that Worthy Master Aaron 
Jenes has made a call to state masters to 
carry out. So far the past seven years that 
1 have attended the national grange reso- 
lutions and reports of that committee have 
been made, and can any one tell where 
any one of them have been matured, so 
that granges east, west, north or south 
have received any benefit from the work 
done by that committee? 

We as members of the _ subordinate 
granges have their expenses to pay, and I 
assure you they are not very small. Our 
hard work in keeping up the membership 
and dues paid is not once considered, re- 
cuced railroad rates are secured every 
year, yet each delegate to the national 
grange gets three cents a mile for every 
mile traveled, also sleeping car extras are 
provided for. Economy is not to be thought 
cf, not even in selecting a place of meet- 
ing to save expense. The membership must 
keep its dues paid and we will use it as 
we please. 

The grange organization was formulated 
for the purpose of benefiting its member- 
ship, financially as well as socially, and it 
certainly can do it, and those that founded 
it had that in view, or why was the sug- 
gestion made of buying together and sell- 
ing together, in the declaration of pur- 
poses, chapter 6 on Page 77 in the digest, 
on the business features of the order? Sec- 
tion 2 says, the national grange recom- 
mend that each state grange appoints, 
through its proper authority, one general 
business agent, who shall be a member of 
cur order; such agent shall give a bond as 
his state grange or its executive commit- 
tee may deem necessary to cover all lia- 
bilities, and shall make such terms and ne- 
gotiations for Patrons of his state as the 
interests of the order demand, under the 
direction and supervision of the proper au- 
thority of his state grange; said agent 
shall exchange confidential price lists with 
the business agents of other states, at least 
once a month, together with a statement 
of the best freight rates obtainable, as near 
as practicable, and shall buy and sell, or 
cause to be bought and sold, for the Pa- 
trons of other states on the same terms as 
for his own. 

Here is a plan that is practicable. This 
agent should have a fair salary, which 
could be easily provided for by a small re- 
bate on all transactions, a fraction of a 
cent on the dollar of the business done. 
Then let the national grange require this 
committee to attend each annual session 
of the national grange, and make a report, 
the expenses to be paid by the national 
grange or other delegates. This could be 
done without increasing the expenses as 
they are now by selecting places of meet- 
ing where the expenses would be as low as 
pessible. Secure low railroad rates, also 
low hotel rates, then pay each delegates 
expenses at just what the real cost is. 


At this yearly meeting these agents 
could compare notes and devise plans. 
The agents giving their full time 


tc the work, by meeting with their state 
ranges, could so organize the statistical 
part that he could handle the products 
from any part of the state and secure sup- 
plies of the best at a great saving, because 
every grange in the state could post him 
up in most of the supplies they would want. 
I may be dumb, but I cannot see where 
anything can be accomplished by electing 
a bureau of co-operative information as 
rroposed and called for by the national 
masters, Each year of the work we pay for 
is thrown away and is left in the journal of 
proceedings.—[R. L. Holman, O St Gr Pur- 
chasing Agent. 


——oEEESE 
Attend the_National Grange. 

All Patrons of Husbandry desiring board 
and rooms in Concord, N H, on the occa- 
sion of the session of the national grange 
in that city, opening Nov 16, should ad- 
dress H. H. Metcalf of the local entertain- 
ment committee, stating the accommoda- 
tions desired and the time the same will 
be wanted, at least 10 days before the cpen- 
ing of the session. The members of the 
national grange will be quartered at the 
Eagle hotel. Others can be accommodated 
there to the extent of its capacity at the 
rate of $2 ver day. for a week or more, two 








in a room; $2.25 per day for a shorter time, 
or one in a room at $2.50 per day. Good 
board, with rooms in private families, may 
be had at $1 to $1.50 per day, according to 
time and circumstances. At the meeting of 
the national grange the subordinate degrees 
will be exemplified and the degrees of Po- 
mona, Flora and Ceres conferred in full 
form with new regalias. Fully 2000 Pa- 
trons are expected to take the higher de- 
grees which will probably be conferred in 
the most solemn and impressive .anner 
heretofore done. The subordinate degrees 
will be exemplified in the national grange 
for the first time by degree teams from the 
New England states. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 








PENNSYLVANIA—The Lancaster Co tobacco 
crop not entirely housed Sept 14 That 
standing was ripening slow since _ the 
weather became colder. Worms very de- 
structive to the late, injuring the crops se- 
verely. Earlier cut curing satisfactorily. 
There is some fine tobacco raised in Lan- 
caster Co this year. Selling on the part of 
growers has been slow. Only a very few 
fields of leaf were spotted this year. Manu- 
facturers have a process of spotting the 
cigars which is more reliable. Then buyers 
offered very little more for leaf to be spot- 
ted than for leaf not to be spotted and as 
the spotting causes a considerable loss in 
weight, growers would have to stand it. 

NORTH CAROLINA—This year’s tobacco crop 
in the Piedmont section promises to be of 
good quality, satisfactory to growers and 
to bring a living price. Arrangements are 
being made to have an exhibition of to- 
bacco at the Winston fair which will inter- 
est growers in all parts of the state. Cutting 
and curing tobacco practically finished in 
the chief tobacco counties of the state but 
ccntinues in the west and northwest. Grad- 
ing and marketing the crop is proceeding 
rapidly. 





Atrophy of Muscles—J. C. D. has a mare 
with a broken leg. It has got well, but the 
muscles of the leg are atrophied. Mix can- 
tharides % oz, lard 3 oz, rub a little of this 
on the wasted muscles once a week and 
continue it for several months if needed. 


BEST RESULTS 








Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
— ware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
et 


Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, both 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don’t buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
contains our red tag showing guaranteed analy- 
sis to be not less than: 





AMMONIB. ..00 0.000000 cccccces 8} per cent. 
Nitrogen.... 7 percent. 
PROCEED .nccccccccssccccccce 4B POP Cont. 
thse case seandndanivescceaee 9 per cei.t. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


ie Many Apples 
does it take to make a barrel of 
Cidert No matter;it will 
take less if you usea 


HYDRAULIC 





DRAULIC PRESS MPG. CO, 
3Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 








THE CHEAPEST,MOST 
RAPID AND PERFECT 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


ON. EARTH. 






Does the work of three men. A lady 
can use it with perfect ease. Used 
as one would a scouring broom. Abso- 


lutely destroys the roots of grass and 
weeds. Price, $1.00each. Agents write 
for state and county rights. 

LIGHTNING HOE 00., Box 308, OCALA, FLA. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS $6. 50 


aoe mene, SARVEN’S PATENT, 
hesteaine Ste sin. pA ve 
eoteas : 5% 6 or1i8 in. For any other 
send forcatalogue. Cut this ad out 
— send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 
size wheel wanted and we will send them 
te freight C. 0. D, EXAMINETHEM at your 
~ tent ct and then pay freight agent 


balance, $5.50 ht charges. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ine) CHICACO, ILL 
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$ FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
_AAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of Sept. 
was as follows: 


7 











Sept. 3, 72,050 copies 
“ 36, 72,075 os 
* Ez, 72.125 “ 
“« 24, 72.250 “ 
Total, 288,500 bad 


the month, £2, § 2D Copies 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 


IST, Middle Edition, circulates oniy in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser aiter trade from this section 


can afford to omit the paner from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
eseooouoneee 0c Ceeee 
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Fair of the American Institute. 





The agricultural and horticultural de- 
partment of the American institute of New 
York city has gradually developed into so 
important a feature of its annual fairs that 
this year the products of the farm, gar- 
den and greenhouses occupy considerably 
more than one-half of the entire-space. 
The fair is held in the academy of design, 
corner 4th avenue and 23d street. It opened 
Monday, Sept 26, and is to be continued till 
Cect & In variety and uniform excellence 
ot the horticultural display nothing ap- 
proaching it has ever been seen in New 
York. One of the most prominent features 
of this week is the dahlia show in connec- 
tion with the annual exhibition of the 
American dahlia society. At the time of 
cur going to press none of the premiums 
have been awarded as yet, but as nearly 
all the prominent specialists are represent- 
ed, the contest will be very close. Among 
the largest exhibitiors are W. O. Peacock, 
Utica, N Y, W. Henry Maule, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, Rev C. W. Bolton, Pelham, N Y, 
and others. Another center of attraction is 
the aquatic garden from Henry A. Dreer, 
Philadelphia. This is really a superb ex- 
hibit, comprising Victoria regia and many 
of the most beautiful and rare water lilies 
and other aquatic plants. This firm also 
shows beautiful Japanese trees and a large 
variety of cut flowers. John Lewis Childs, 
Floral Park, L I, makes a grand display 
of gladiolus and an endless variety of har- 
dy flowers. The class of wild flowers is 
well filled and much admired by students 
of botany, as all the specimens are cor- 
rectly labeled with their botanical and 
popular names. J. W. Duncan, gardener 
to W. H. S. Wood, Greenwich, Conn, makes 
an extensive display of wild and hardy 
herbaceous flowers and ornamental shrubs. 

The display of fruits is remarkably fine. 
The collection of the N Y state experiment 
station at Geneva of over 200 varieties 
forms a complete pomological exhibition in 
itself; and the collective exhibits of the 
eastern New York horticultural society is 
also highly meritorious and instructive. In 
grapes there are several excellent exhibits, 
notably those from Ellwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, N Y, C. C. Corby, Montclair, N 
J. Palmer Worden, Fayetteville, N Y, and 
cthers. Grapes and other fruits grown un- 


aor glass are shown in abundance and rare 
perfection. A collection of 40 distinct va- 
rieties from the orchard houses of William 
Rockefeller, Tarrytown, N Y, is particular- 
ly attractive and interesting. 

In vegetables, especially in the class de- 
voted to private gardeners, there is consid- 
erable competition and Henry A. Dreer’s 
collection of watermelons is worthy of 
more than a passing notice. All the va- 
rious farm crops are creditably represented 
and the display of agricultural and horti- 
cultural implements from J. S. Woodhouse, 
New York, is highly interesting. The trade 
exhibits of J. M. Thorburn & Co and of 
Weeber & Don are tastefully arranged and 
add no little to the attractiveness of the 
exhibition. One important feature of the 
fair is that all exhibits have to be kept con- 
stantly in perfect condition. In many cases 
this requires frequent changes, insuring 
thereby constant freshness and excellence 
of the exhibits. To judge from the entries 
already booked the exhibition of next week 
will be fully equal if not superior to the 
present one. 


NEW YORK. 


Constable, Franklin Co, Sept 28—Hop 
picking is over and the crop was about 
the same as last year, only rather better in 
quality. Some people are digging pota- 
tces. No price is established here yet. Corn 
is good. Cows, young cattle and calves 
are in good demand. Cows sell at $20 to 30, 
yearlings from 12 to 16 and calves from 4 
to 12 each. Only a little grain has been 
threshed in town up to date. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, Sept 26—Wheat 
sowing is nearly completed with a large 
acreage. Much corn has already been cut, 
stalks are not very large, but are well 
eared. The bean crop is nearly harvested 
and has proved rather light, as the pods 
have _ not filled well. Reports from different 
parts of the county point to a light pota- 
to crop. 

Leroy, Genesee Co, Sept 27—Wheat will 
average about 22 bu per acre; oats about 30 
bu. Beans are a very light crop. Early 
potatoes are very light; late ones are look- 
ing green, but have set very light, so they 
can be only an average crop, and the 
acreage is not over 85 per cent. The seed- 
ing of wheat will be fully as large if not 
larger than usual. Many peach trees were 
set out last spring in this section and a 





large per cent died on account of the long 
drouth. John A. McPherson cultivated his 
in the dry weather and lost but few; those 
living made a splendid growth. Hitherto 
there have been no large peach orchards 
here, but as small ones have done so 
well a number of farmers have orchards set 
of 1000 and some smaller ones, 250 to 500. 
Apples are not a paying crop here. 


Morris, Otsego. Co, Sept 26—Mrs Myron 
Waegner’s horse and cattle barns were 
struck by lightning Sept 3 and burned, to- 
gether with 60 tons of hay, a choice Jersey 
bull and some farming tools. Early po- 
tatoes were a good crop here and sold for $1 
per bu, but late ones are very poor. 


Williamson, Wayne Co, Sept 26—Wheat 
scwing is nearly completed. There was 
considerable weevil in wheat, particularly 
in white wheat, the past season and many 
farmers sowed later on that account. Corn 
generally has eared well. Beans, of the 
red kidney variety of which there was the 
largest acreage ever planted, average a 
good crop. Many are pulled and some in 
the barn. Pears were a full crop; dealers 
paid from 40 to 55c per bushel. Apples 
ére light. Between 30 and 40 from this 
tewn have gone to Canada, Michigan or 
other places to evaporate apples. Several 
carloads of apples have been received at 
this station from Michigan for evaporating 
purposes. i 

The Union Fair at Trumansburg, the 
13th to 15th, passed off very successfully 
with fine weather and a large attendance. 
Never in the history of the society has 
there been so much interest manifested. 
The entries were very large; the arrange- 
ment and decorations of floral hall elabor- 
ate and beautiful; the display of cattle, 
horses, sheep and swine fine; the exhibit of 
poultry very large and good and the 
display of fruit and vegetables fine. Near- 
ly all in this section have finished wheat 
seeding. The earliest sown came up nicely 
and is looking fine. The acreage is larger 
than last year. Harvesting of buckwheat 
is in progress and it is a good crop. Corn 
is a fair but not a large crop, as it was 
injured by the early drouth. The bean 
harvest is nearly completed. Beans’ are 
rot a full crop as they were injured by the 
cGrouth. Those who have dug potatoes say 
they are about half a crop. Very few 
winter apples in this section. Fall pas- 
tures are very good. 
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Gansevoort, Saratoga Co, Sept 27—Cut- 
ting corn and buckwheat are the order of 
the day. George Cary, Ezra Green, Shus- 


ter Bros, Austin Bros, John Sewart, Bert 
Sheldon, Ed Selfridge and Samuel Pruyn 
are among those who have filled their si- 
los. Hon William Dyoe has built a new 
barn on the Thomas Williams place in the 
rlace of the one burned in August. Thomas 
H. Mott is repairing his barn. Samuel 
rruyn has just finished a fine barn on the 
lis Hall farm. The farm buildings on the 
farm owned by John Carr were struck by 
lightning on the 18th and burned to the 
ground with their contents. 


Navarino, Onondaga Co, Sept 27—The to- 
bacco crop was harvested in fine condition, 
it being an exceptionally large growth. It 
is the most perfect crop ever known here. 
Early cut is curing down fine, light and 
no burn or sweat. There are no buyers 
end growers feel that better prices must 
be paid for the ’98 crop. Wheat sowing 
and corn cutting are now in order. Wheat 
is being sown later than usual on account 
of the Hessian fly. Numerous new varie- 
ties are being sown. Clauson, the old stand- 
by, having become mixed quite largely 
There is a tendency to prepare the ground 
much better than in the past. Wheat 
threshes from 20 to 30 bu to the acre. Corn 
is a fine crop of large growth and no soft 
grain whatever. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, Sept 27— 
The hay crop was enormous. Rye is fair 
and corn is good. Oats were very short in 
yield and weight and put in very bad con- 
dition. Buckwheat and potatoes are short 
crops. Cows are doing well and pastures 
are good. 


Wellsville, Allegany Co, Sept 26—-The 
grain crops of this section are about all 
harvested and the threshing quite well 
along. Oats are reported to be very light. 
Buckwheat is also a short crop there being 
cnly about half a yield. Potatoes are short 
in yield there being only a few marketable 
tubers in a hill. Rot is reported in some 
felds. Apples are a very good crop in most 
of the orchards in the southern part of the 
county. Some orchards are loaded very 
heavily with a good quality of fruit. Hay 
is selling at $5. American Agriculturist is 
the same old favorite farm paper with the 
tarmers of this county, and many new 
names are being added to the list.—[Ora F. 
Witter, General Agent. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Melville, Suffolk Co, Sept 27—The corn 


crop is good. Potatoes turned out better 
than was expected. Early cabbage fair; 
late badly hurt by dry weather. The out- 
look for turnips is not good. Apple crop 
very poor. Hay and straw are very low 
with little sale at present. 


Yaphank, Suffolk Co, Sept 27—Corn is 
very late and is only about half a crop. 
Potatoes are better thar last year, but 
hardly up to an average. Fruit of all kinds 
very scarce, Pears were much damaged 
by mildew. Tomatoes have been a good 
crop. Cauliflowers are badly blighted, 
some fields entirely ruined. There is a 
good second crop of clover hay. Oats are a 
very poor yield_per acre. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Brookfield, Tioga Co, Sept 26—The wheat 
crop is good, averaging about 16 bu per 
acre. Littie is for sale, as only a few 
farmers raise wheat. One farmer sowed 
80 bu of oats; he threshed them last week 
and had 300. That was an exceptionally 
low yield; the average is about 20 bu per 
acre. Only a little barley is grown here. 
There is a large growth of buckwheat 
straw, fairly well loaded with grain. It is 
very badly lodged and will cause farmers 
a good deal of extra labor to cut it, and 
set it up. Much of it will have to be picked 
up with the point of the cradle scythe. Corn 
is a good crop. Late planted potatoes are 
looking well. The yield per acre will not 
he large. Early potatoes were a very 
light yield per acre. Pears are an excel- 
lent crop, Clapp’s Favorite and Bartlett 
especially. Plums are scarce. Apples are 


about a fourth of the 1896 crop. Some or- 
chards hang quite full but many have very 
few. 


A few are trying the experiment of 
3 
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COW WITH FOUR HEIFER 


raising their own coffee. They secured cof- 
fee pea seed of a well-known seedsman and 
they will have a good crop. Coffee peas well 
trowned and ground make a very much 
better flavored coffee than any of the cheap 
grades of coffee and if one raises it, he 
knows it is unadulterated. The tobacco 
crop is an excellent one in this and ad- 
joining towns. 


Westfall, Pike Co, Sept 27—Corn is cut 
and in spite of the late planting is eared 
finely. Buckwheat is being threshed. Plow- 
ing and fall seeding is also in progress. The 
crows have been making their semi-annual 


visits to the farmers’ cornfields. Why 
would not a small bounty on them make 
them less troublesome, and _ still leave 


enough in number to be of benefit to agri- 
culture? They are a very difficult bird to 
sktoot. We tried to feed them corn poisoned 
with strychnine in the cornfield last spring, 
but they seemed to be shrewd enough to 
rull away and leave the poisoned corn 
alone. What do other correspondents 
think of the subject?—[J. W. Palmer. 


NEW JERSEY. 
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Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, Sept 
Fall seeding is about half completed. The 
ground has been very dry and dusty and 
the weather hot, so that working on plowed 
ground has been very unpleasant. Late 
buckwheat has been injured by the hot sun 
and will not be a heavy crop. Corn cutting 
is about half completed. While there are 
some heavy fields of corn, the average will 
not be over two-thirds of a crop. Tomatoes 
are less than one-half the usual crop. The 
peach season is about over; crop light and 


quality inferior. The apple crop has 
been badly damaged by the wind. 
Windfalls are selling at 75c per bbl. Select- 


ed tomatoes 25c per basket, wheat 65c per 
bu, corn 40c, oats 25c, buckwheat 40c, rye 
40c, onions $1, winter beans 1.50, eggs 20c per 
dz, calves 6l4c. 


Mother of Quadruplet Heifers. 








The wonderful cow who, with her four 
heifer calves, is now attracting so wide 
attention among cattle fanciers, was rais- 
ed by Christian Blystone .of Cambridge 
Springs, Pa, and owned by him up to a 
short time after giving birth within a few 
hours to four heifer calves. The calves 
were born May 6, 1897, and were sired by a 
Shorthorn bull. The mother is half Holstein 
and half Durham, showing the size and 
build of the Durham, and color of the Hol- 
stein. At present she is eight years old, 
weighs 1360 Ibs, in fair condition. She con- 
tinued to give milk up to July“20, 1898. After 
the birth of the calves she gave sufficient 
milktoraise all of them up to weaning time. 
Exhibition at many fairs had a tendency to 
decrease the flow of milk, but the cow 
proved herself a wonderful milker. 
Throughout the winter the calves had a 
light feed of grain, and at 364 days of age 
the combined weight of the four was 1860 
Ibs, there being not 10 Ibs difference in their 
individual weights. At present they weigh 
«just about 2000 lbs and are as large as the 
average yearling. So near alike are they 
in all ‘particulars that even those who are 


CALVES BORN MAY 6, 1897 


best acquainted with them cannot tell one 
from another. In color they are a light red, 
yellowish shade, each having only a little 
white spot on belly with no other marks, 
and never did four animals have features 
and dispositions more nearly alike. On 
March 15 they were purchased by present 
owner, W. L. Mitchell of Erie Co, Pa, form- 
erly of Bridgeport, Ct. He is exhibiting 
this wonderful quartet at the New England 
fairs this fall. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Just How to Organize. 








I am glad to see that the interest in the 
FS M P A is unabated. I am constantly 
receiving inquries as to its progress, and 
asking when I can come to organize them, 
etc. Now while I am always ready and 
wiHing to go anywhere or to do anything 
te help along the work, I would say that 
it is not necessary to have any officer pres- 
ent at the formation of a local section. As 
kas been stated in American Agriculturist 
so often, five persons or more who are milk 
producers can constitute themselves a lo- 
cal section of the F S M P A. Secretary 
H. T. Coon of Little York, N Y, or any 
member of the executive committee will be 
only too glad to furnish the blanks with 
full instructions for procedure. I have 
been thus explicit for the reason that there 
seems to be a widespread impression that 
there should be an organizer of the asso- 
ciation present, which impression should be 
corrected. This method hastens the work 
and saves lots of expense. 

Every member of a local section should 
constitute himself a special committee to 
thoroughly canvass the milk shipping ter- 
ritory tributary to each shipping station 
and see that every producer is enrolled. It 
is not only of vitalimportance that we have 
lecal sections organized, but also that ev- 
ery available man is an active member of 
such section. There is work to be done 
and upon the individual members them- 
selves devolves the responsibility of suc- 
cess or failure. I wish that every member 
woulld stop and think that upon himself 
does a duty rest, and that the officers alone 
can do nothing. If every private in the 
renks will thus take hold of the work 
there can be'no question as to the success 
cf the enterprise. The outlook is certainly 
very encouraging and the one thing re- 
quired is earnest, active work.—[F. B. Ai- 
ken Macklenburg, N Y, Member Ex-Com- 
mittee Central Association. 





As to Farmers’ Creameries. 





A PLEA For THEM. 

I verily believe that without the prompt 
and energetic action on the part of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist last winter in 
pushing the organization, the F SMPA 
would ‘have “died a bornin.” But the child 
still lives. Now, fellow producer, let’s cast 
off our swaddling clothes and stand up like 
men and be counted one in this organiza- 
tion. Go to work, filled with zeal and a 
determination to succeed. Don’t stand back 
and say you can’t make it work. Let every 
producer do his share and success will 





crown our efforts. You want a better price 
for your milk, don’t you? How are you go- 
ing to get it? By increasing the price to the 
consumers? That won’t do, he is paying 
enough already. Remember this; the inter- 
ests of the producer and consumer are iden- 
tical. You cannot produce except at a fair 
profit, neither can you consume except at a 
fair price. Get these two parties most in- 
terested as close together as possible, and 
remove all unnecessary middlemen. ef 

How shall this be accomplished? Firsf, by 
simplifying the distribution of milk. Let 
every local section own and operate its 
shipping station and ship all milk in the 
name of the association. Then all the local 
organizations along a given route should 
operate a receiving and distributing sta- 
tion in the city, selling the milk to retailers 
only at a uniform price for spot cash. But 
some will say that will take money. Of 
course it will. I presume the suggestion of 
President Loomis that $1 per cow be invested 
in this enterprise, will. cause the chills to 
creep up many a producer’s back, and ‘he 
will exclaim, ‘‘There I told you so; thought 
that money was what they were after.” 

Hold on, brother producer, let me ask you 
a question. Let’s see how much capital 
have you invested in the production of 
milk? Well, perhaps from $1000 to $10,000 
and you have succeeded in producing milk 
at a small profit. Now how much capital 
have you invested in the selling and distrib- 
uting of your product? Not a dollar, and 
you have succeeded in selling it at a loss. 
The element of success lies as largely in 
the selling of an article as in the produc- 
tion. We have this matter in our own 
hands. We can make a success of it or 
cause ‘it to be a failure. Which shall it be? 
[J. B. Anderson, Stanton, N J. 

AGAINST THE PROPOSITION. 

I protest against the scheme suggested by 
Sec Coon for assessing our members for the 
purpose of building a creamery to work up 
surplus milk. It is unwise and impractic- 
able. We have not the money to spare. It 
would be unnecessary to have a creamery 
at every station, while a tax on others to 
build one at my place would be unjust. If 
one factory paid better than the other, 
there would be a good chance for dissatis- 
faction. Many neighborhoods have had the 
sad experience with co-operative cream- 
eries, to sell out for 20c on the dollar. It is 
feasible, however, to apportion the surplus 
among the producers so that each one can 
keep his share at home. This will control 
the supply, when there will be no difficulty 
about the price. The F SM P A is a big 
undertaking, and must be managed as sim- 
ply and economically as possible. I do not 
write this to find fault with Sec Coon, for 
whom I have the greatest regard.—[R. H. 
Atkinson, Wyoming Co, Pa. 


RR 
Progress Reported by Sec Coon. 

The work of organization in the F S M 
P A has been actively going on in sections 
heretofore of little faith. They now see 
that there is a determination on the part 
of producers to have some say as to what 
they shall sell their product for. Is there 
any other business run so loosely on the 
part of the farmemas this milk business? 
We are not obliged to give away our milk, 
so let us face these dealers and tell them 
we have milk to sell and then name our 
price. Let every producer be in line and all 
stand together for our rights. Let every 
section be sure and report to their officers 
promptly after the meeting on Oct 4. Each 
route union is entitled to the following 
number of delegates or directors in cen- 
tral association: Lackawanna 4, Erie 3, 
Ontario 3, Harlem 2, Lehigh 1, West Shore 
1, Susquehanna 1, N Y Central 1, Northern 
1, New Haven 1, N Y Central & H R Ril. 
Fach route union will please send list of 
delegates to this office at the close of the 
meeting. I have received several letters of 
inquiry as to the place where this route 
meeting is to be held. I refer them to the 
president of their route union.—[H. T. 
Coon, Little York, Cortland Co, N Y. 

The Milk Market. 
At New York, the situation is not essen- 


tially changed, with a moderate demand 
and a steady market. The exchange price 
remains 2\%4c p qt, and the average surplus 
$1 29 p can of 40 qts. Current arrivals are 
apparently ample for trade requirements, 
and dealers who want more than daily con- 
signments seem to experience no difficulty 
in ‘buying on the platform at the surplus 
price. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-at 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





cans for the week ending Sept 26 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,031 858 223 
N Y Central. 9,420 76 389 
N Y, Ont & West, 29,156 1,555 ~- 
West Shore. 15,945 486 402 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,888 150 63 
NY & Putnam, 3,101 oe 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 ~~ 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 = 
Long Island, 595 a 
NJ Central, 2.310 75 = 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 _ ~ 
Total receipts, 161,126 1,077 
Daily av this week, 23,018 154 
Daily av last week, 22,917 669 105 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,918 637 148 


MILK NOTES. 

The annual meeting of the Lehigh route 
ass’n of the F S M P A will be held at Mes- 
hoppen, Wyoming Co, Pa, grange hall at 10 
o’clock Tuesday, Oct 11, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of other busi- 
ness. Let each local along said route send a 
wide-awake man to represent at this meet- 
ing. Let us have a full meeting with every- 
one alive to the good work before us.—[Z. 
N. Smith, President Route Union. 

Notification cards have been sent out by 
Pres J. G. F. Woolston, to the Lacka route 
ass’n calling attention of members of the 
various local sections to their annual meet- 
ings next Tuesday, Oct 4. In his instruc- 
tions he sgys: ‘‘You are to elect your offi- 
cers for the coming year, and also a dele- 
gate to represent your local ass’n at the 
meeting of the Lacka route ass’n to be held 
in Binghamton, N Y, at the Arlington 
hotel, on the second Tuesday of Oct. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the D L 
& W for 11-3 fare round trip from all points 
north of Scranton. You must purchase a 
round trip ticket at the office from which 
you start. These will be sold on the 1ith, 
good to return on the 12th.” 

The Utica Cheese Market, 

At Utica, N Y, Sept 26—There was anoth- 
er advance of %c on large cheese here to- 
day, which brings it within %c of the price 
it was selling at a year ago. The market 
was quoted in N Y at 8%c, but every buyer 
cn the board declared that he was unable 
to sell at that price last week. This made 
buyers unwilling to pay over 8c to-day, 
and the bulk of the offering was taken at 
that figure. Holders of small cheese were 
disappointed not to have that advance cor- 
respondingly with large, but home trade is 
rather slack at present, and buyers say 
they have got to hold the stock even at 
the prices they were willing to pay. Trans- 
actions were as follows: 3978 bxs large 
colored at 8c, 895 large white at 8c, 145 small 
white at 84c, 360 small colored at 8%c, con- 
signed 860. Total 6238 bxs against 8208 a 
year ago, and 5130 two years ago. Sales 
of creamery butter were 24 pkgs at 20c, 
20 at 20%c, 80 at 21c, 2 cases prints at 2lc, 
30 cases 1 lb at 22c, and 50 cases 2 and 5 lb 
at 23c. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 17 


lots of 1493 boxes cheese, 8%c bid. No sales. 
Later some sold at 8%c, balance holding 
for 9c, 


Farmers Demand Their Rights. 


In behalf of the agricultural societies of 
the state, I desire to thank American Agri- 
culturist for the article in its Sept 10 issue 
on Money Lost to Farmers. A hearing on 
the charges was held before Gov Black, 
Sept.16. Mr Bushby was present and ad- 
mitted that out of. the 128 trotting race 
meetings in the state, he had secured bonds 
from but one, had not yet examined the 
books of a single association, had collected 
only $300 from them all and admitted the 
truthfulness of every charge preferred. His 
defense was that he construed the law to 
be defective, and he was unable to induce 
the associations to file their bonds. I think 
it is a clear case of working for the racing 
interests and against the agricultural so- 
cieties. -The law distinctly requires every 
racing association to pay the state 
5 per cent of its gross receipts, to be 
distributed among the agricultural socie- 
ties. It must file a bond before holding any 
race. The governor can rectify the wrong 
by removing Mr Busby and appointing 
someone who will do the duties of his of- 
fice. He will do it if the friends of agricul- 
ture write and ask him to do so.—[J. H. 
Durkee, Pres N Y State Ass’n of County 
Ag’l Societies, Sandy Hill, N Y. 
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SURE CURE FOR EPILEPSY. 


Just Read What Dr Greene’s 
Nervura Did in This Case, 


Fits and St Vitus’ Dance Also Yield 
to Its Magic Power. 





It is the Only Sure Cure For These 
Nervous Troubles. 


Any physician will tell you that the medi- 
cine which will cure epilepsy, hysteria, 
fits and St Vitus’ dance and nervous at- 
tacks, is truly a wonderful remedy. 

Dr Greene’s Nervura will cure them. 

Parents, therefore, whose children mani- 


fest any symptoms of such im- 
pending nervous’ disorders, like  ner- 
vousness, irritability, moodiness, ir- 
regular appetite, headache, dizziness, dis- 


turbed sleep, restlessness, loss of 
memory. and interest in things, face pale, 
feet cold, fidgeting with fingers, twitching 
of eyelids, face, limbs, shoulders, or jerking 
of head, should at once give this specific 
cure, Dr Greene’s Nervura. It is perfectly 
harmless, being made from pure vegetable 
remedies wonderful in their health-restor- 


ing powers. 
SS 
)) Vihkie 
VAG 


Miss Carrie Van Allen, Bristol, Conn, 
says:— 

“About two years ago I was taken very 
suddenly sick, without any apparent cause, 
vith a fainting spell, and from that time 
have been subject to them, sometimes every 
week, often two or three a day, after which 
I would feel simply miserable. I would not 
be able to sit up, and could not rest if I lay 
down, and it seemed as if something would 
shut my breath off. I could not draw a 
breath without a groan and would start so 
I would frighten myself and those around 
me. My appetite would fail and then chills 
would follow. 

“We had often heard about Dr Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy; in fact, 
had known of some cases under our own 
observation where it had done wonders. I 
was so tired of medicine that the sight of 
a bottle and spoon was revolting to me. I 
said I would not take another drop of any- 
thing, but my father prevailed upon me to 
try one bottle of Dr Greene's Nervura and 
see what the effects would be. I did so, and 
have taken five bottles and I feel like a new 
person. I consider myself better to-day than 
I have ever beer in seven years.” 

Dr Greene, 35 West 14thSt, New York City, 
can be consulted absolutely free in regard 
to any case, personally or by letter. 


IMMIGRATION SOUTHWARD. 


Write for mage 9 mage showing how any farmer 
with one crop of five acres in one year by his own 
labor may pay for fifty acses in the most desirable 
statein the South. 


J.-B. KILLEBREW, 
Immigration Agent. Nashville, Tenn. 
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The Future of Feed Values. 





In a general way farm crops are liveral 
both east and west. This is particularly 
true of hay as shown recently in our col- 
umns. The yield of wheat is enormous 
and there will naturally be a _ big out- 
put of millfeeds. As for coarse grains the 
harvests, present and prospective, are 
bountiful, yet the tonnage of merchantable 
corn and oats cannot prove nearly as large 
as in occasional recent full years. 

A bumper crop of corn goes a long way 
in shaping the price for feed stuffs; per 
contra, any disappointment in the yield 
of this great cereal has its influence on 
the price, not only of corn and corn by-pro- 
ducts, but oats, barley and millfeeds, al- 
though the last named are naturally gov- 
erned chiefly by the production of wheat 
(this year very large) and the amount of 
ficur manufactured. Latest advices from 
the heavy corn belt points to a probable 
Gisappointment in the rate of yield when 
farmers get into the harvest this inonth. 
Scarcely any one well posted anticipates a 
crop greater than 1800 million bushels, fol- 
lowing a like moderate yield last year, but 
some 400 millions smaller than the big crops 
of either '96 or '95. Furtherntore, some of 
the testimony at hand indicates a reduction 
in the figure first named. 

The home consumption of corn is so 
enormous, particularly in the leading live 
stock sections of the middle and western 
states, not to speak of the largely increased 
export business in recent years, that any 
material whittling down of crop estimates 
from what is generally expected as a fair 
yield quickly makes its impress on values. 
As for oats the crop is only moderate 
in bulk and rather poor in quality, with 
an important portion of it light weight and 
chaffy. Western flour mills are busily en- 
gaged on the new wheat, but stocks of flour 
are unusually low and there is also a good 
absorption of bran, shorts, middlings, etc, 
although the demand at the moment seems 
somewhat slack. Millers are well sold ahead 
and this is true to some extent among man- 
ufacturers of corn products, such as gluten 
meal and hominy feed. 

Corn is now selling at prices very much 
the same as those ruling a year ago. Dur- 
ing Sept, °97, the standard grade sold at 
Chicago at 27@32c p bu, having moved up 
somewhat from the Aug price, but de- 
clined 2@38c in the fall and early winter, 
to be followed by a recovery in early 
spring. In our subjoined table we 
have insert-d the Sept condition during 
a number of years, and the volume of the 
crops for purposes of comparison. 


NO 2 CASH CORN AT CHICAGO, IN CENTS. 
Crop 
Sept Mil- 
Sept Oct Jan Mar Cond lions 
1898-99, 30@3 ? ? ? 84.1 71,800 
1897-98, 27@32 24@29 26@28 28@30 79.3 1,823 
1896-97, 19@22 22@27 21@24 22@25 91.0 2,270 
1895-96, 31@36 28@32 25@28 28@29 96.4 2,151 
1894-95, 48@58 48@53 40@46 42@46 63.4 1,213 
1893-94, 37@43 37@41 34@36 34@37 76.7 1,619 
1892-93, 43@49 40@44 40@45 39@42 79.6 1,628 
1891-92, 48@68 52@59 37@39 36@42 91.1 2,060 
1890-91, 45@50 47@54 47@50 54@70 70.1 1,490 
1889-90, 31@35 30@34 28@30 28@30 90.9 2,113 
1888-89, 40@46 39@46 33@36 33@35 94.2 1,988 
1887-88, 40@43 40@43 47@50 45@53 72.3 1,456 
1886-87, 36@41 33@37 35@38 33@40 76.6 1,665 
1885-86, 40@45 40@45 36@37 36@38 — 1,936 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Latter Day Improvements in farm ma- 
chinery show few advances so noteworthy 
as is shown in the Gem full circle hay and 
straw press. The improvements are the re- 
sults of many years’ study and the ma- 
chine, as it is to-day, is a beautiful triumph 
over mechanical problems, the power 
of a score of giants concentrated in a ma- 
chine made almost entirely of wrought steel 
and therefore combining lightness with 
great strength. The Gem is a perfect con- 
tinuous travel full circle baling press. 
Either one or two horses can furnish power 
for the Gem with a boy to drive and three 
men to feed and handle. It will bale from 
10 to 15 tons of hay a day, of which full 
weight will load into railway cars. Full 
particulars of this machine can be obtained 
by writing to George Ertel Co, Quincy, III, 
the patentees and makers. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1898 | 1897 | 1898] 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago .........| .66%4| .93 | .205,] 2954] 22" | 19% 
New York ...... 74 9835) .35 34 27 2454 
MONTE -ncctcnce — 38 4044) .31 29 
BONGO 5 cncecces m1 | .95%4' 30%) 330°" | 2149] 20 
St Louis........ 69 | 97 | 2834] .27%] .23 | .20 
Minneapolis ...| .64%4) .89 28 .26144| .23%| .2156 
London ......... 87 JL.24bgl .46 42 _ — 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat | Corn | Oats 
| RIE, 64% | 315% | ARB 
BGG. 00<0:00< 639 | -295% 2034 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 














| Thisweek | “Last week | One yr ago 
Wheat, bu, | 9,308,000 |~ 10,188,000 | 21,104,000 — 
COFR «2.000. 19,652.000 19,247,000 37,048,000 
Cals ........ 4,754,000 4,701,000 | 10,719,000 _ 


At Chicago, continued animation is the 
rule in wheat, and the indication of return- 
ing confidencé in values noted in our col- 
umns last week is again a feature. The 
foreign markets have shown a disposition 
to advance, with frequent upturns in Eng- 
land and on the continent, and an evi- 
dent willingness to accumulate cheap 
wheat. Home conditions are without start- 
bing feature, the visible supply“ naturally 
increasing, but cash lots in good demand 
in nearly all positions. The market worked 
up to figures around 65c p bu for Dec de- 
livery, losing a trifle under some selling on 
the part of those with a profit in sight; 
May moderately active at the recent slight 
premium. Exports continue liberal and 
there is a good demand from home millers. 

The oats market has shown a little dis- 
position to advance, but support is feeble as 
a whole. Some interest is noted in May, 
with some liberal purchases, apparently 
for investment. Recent cable advices show 
slightly higher markets and moderate quan- 
tities are taken for export account. 

Under light offerings and a moderate de- 
mand on both home and foreign account, 
rye has exhibited fair strength, with trad- 
ing on the basis of 48c p bu for No 2 in 


store, 47@47%c for No 3; Dec nominally 
44c. 
General activity prevails in barley 


with a good demand for malting grades and 
relatively little cheap stuff on sale. Feed 
barley is quotable around 32@33c p bu, and 
malting 34@40c for poor to choice, with 
fancy nominally 42@45c. For Oct delivery 
of No 2 barley 43%c has been offered. 

Offerings of timothy seed ample for all 
present requirements, the market fairly 
steady around $2 45 p ctl for contract 
prime. New crop clover seed, Oct delivery, 
was quoted higher at 6 85@7 p ctl, due to 
advances elsewhere; as noted in our col- 
umns a short time ago there are evidences 
that the crop of seed will prove only moder- 
ate at best. Scattering lots of old seed ap- 
pear and sell at 4 50@5 50 for poor to good. 

At New York, grain markets are mod- 
erately active, exporters reporting a good 
demand. Wheat prices unsettled with No 
2 red in store 75@77c p bu, Dec delivery of 
contract grade 68%@69c. Some sales of 
tuckwheat on export account around 45c 
p bu Oct delivery. No 2 corn in store 344%4@ 
35c, No 2 oats 26@26%4c, white usual pre- 
mium. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Cattle Hogs . Sheep 

189! 1897 1898 1897} 1898] 1897 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs ..|$5.75 | 35.50| $4.05] $4.35) $4.60) $4.25 
DE SORE o shanddcces 5.77] 5.25] 4.25) 4.70) 4.75) 4.50 
er 5.60) 5.40 4.20) 4.70) 4.90} 4.75 
Kansas City ......... 5.50) 5.25) 3.90) 4.15) 4.25) 4.00 
Pittsburg ............ | 5.50) 5.10! 4.15! 4.70! 4.701 4.40 
At Chicago, choice cattle have been 


selling as high as at any time this year. 
Receipts are liberal and include a good 
many really desirable native steers. Ow- 
ing to the healthy condition of the trade 
large numbers of beeves go over the scales 
at $4 90@5 65, and occasional lots at 10@ 
20e further advance. But the stuff must 
be strictly prime to command these _ out- 
side figures. 

The hog market 


holds comparatively 





steady, and has been averaging slightly 
higher than a year ago. Good to choice 
droves $3 90@4 05, fancy a small premium, 
common heavy and medium 3 50@3 85; pigs 
and rough lots sell at 2 90@3 65 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fair demand and 
steady except common grades, which were 
F@10c lower Monday of this week; 
receipts 110 cars. 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, “ 25@5 50 


total 


Poor to good fat bulls,$ 2 50@4 0# 





Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 4 90@5 10 Poor to good fat cows, 2 3x@4 00 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 00@4 60 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 73@4 65 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 50@3 90 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 375@4 4) F’sh cows & springers, 18 00@50 00 


Com to good fat oxen, 254@450 Veal calves, 6 W@7 BD 

Hog trade fairly active and substantially 
steady, Monday’s supply 38 double decks. 
Medium $4 25@4 30, heavy 4 10@4 15, best 
yorkers 4 20@4 25, common to fair droves 
4 05@4 15. Sheep receipts, 15 double decks, 
market generally steady, prime wethers 
4 55@4 65, good 4 40@4 50, lambs 4@5 90, ac- 
cording to condition. 

At Buffalo, cattle 10@l5ic lower Monday 
of this week when 245 cars came forward. 
Butchers’ steers $4 40@4 80, shipping 4 75@ 
5 50, cows and heifers 4@4 60, stockers and 
teeders 3 70@4 25. Hogs 115 cars and mar- 
ket weaker. Yorkers and medium heavy 
4 10@4 20. Sheep receipts Monday 60 double 
Cecks. Market steady at 4 25@4 75, while 
lambs were 15@25c lower at 5@5 50. 

At New York, the feature is the heavi- 
ress in medium grades of beef cattle, many 
sales showing a decline of 10@15c. Inferior 
to choice native steers are quotable at $4 50 
@5 50, oxen and stags 3 55@4 80, dry cows 
and bulls 2 50@3 75. Veal calves easy at 
5@8 75 for poor to choice, with grassers and 


buttermilks 3 50@4 50. Hogs easier at 4 20 
@¢ 45. Medium grades of sheep weak, mar- 
ket generally inactive, lambs 10@15c lower. 


Common to prime sheep 3 25@4 60, lambs 
4 75@6. 

Cattle for Export—A leading exporter 
has recently bought in Pittsburg 350 cattle 
at_$5 10@5 50. They were from Va, O, Ky 


and Pa and go to foreign markets. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

A firm feeling exists and prices are stead- 
ily maintained at the recent advance. The 
poorer grades of butter, which were left on 
the market when the cool weather came, 
have now been cleaned up and a generally 
better quality of goods is being produced in 
both the west and east. Exporters are un- 
able to realize, a profit with values here 
and abroad so nearly equal, and little is be- 
ing done in that line. 

New York State—At Syracuse, quiet. 
Good to ch cmy 17@18c p lb, prints 19@20c, 
dairy 15@1é6c. 

At New York, receipts sufficient to meet 
all requirements and market active and 
firm. Western cmy extras 2lc p lb, firsts 
19@20c, N Y cmy extras 20@204c, firsts 18% 
@19c, western June extras 19%2@20c, firsts 
11@19c, N Y dairy finest 18@19c, firsts 16@ 
17c, western imit cmy firsts 16@17c, firsts 14 
@15c, seconds 13@13%4c, western dairy fin- 
est 15@16, firsts 12@14c, western factory 12 
@14c. - 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, Elgin 
cmy 2ic p Ib, firsts 20c, imit cmy ex- 
tra 16c, ladle 18@15c, cmy prints 2l1c, ch 
20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady.’ Good to ch 
cmy 2l1c p lb, prints 22c, dairy 14c. 

At Cincinnati, firm. Ohio cmy fcy 16@ 
18c p lb, Elgin 22c, ch dairy 11\%c. 

At Boston, receipts not burdensome and 
a healthy market tone is noted. Vt and 
N H cmy extra 214%4@22c p Ib, northern N Y 
21%c, western 20@2ic, cmy northern firsts 
18@19c, eastern 17@19c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, a firm feeling prevails and 
the market is steady. N Y large colored 
fey 84%@8%c p Ib, large white fcy 84@8%c, 
large colored and white ch 8c, good to 
prime 7%@8c, common to fair 7@7%c, small 
colored fcy 8%4c, white fcy 8%c, good to ch 
7% @8c, common to fair 7@7%c, skims 3@5c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, full 
cream flats 6144@9c p Ib. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y 
full cream ch 8%@8&%c p Ib, fair to 
good 7% @8\%c, skims 6@i7c, Swiss 8@lic. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. N Y full 
cream cheddars 9@94c p Ib, Ohio flats 9%c, 
limburger 16c, Swiss 14c. 

At Cincinnati, fair demand. Good to 
prime Ohio flat 74%@8c p Ib, prime to ch 
family favorite 8@8%c, twins 8%@9c, full 
cream Y A 9U@G1A4e N ¥ cheddar 8%4@9c. 








GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Dried Fruits. 

At Chicago, market quiet and little inter- 
est shown. Evaporated apples in boxes ch 
6144@6%c p lb. good 6@6%c, common to fair 
5%4@5%c, chopped apples good 1%@2c, cores 
and skins 1%@1%c, evaporated raspberries 
rew 10%@llc. Dried green peas 70c p bu. 


Eges. 

At New York, the market holds a general- 
ly satisfactory position. N Y and Pa best 
17%@18c p dz, western fresh gathered 17c, 
seconds $3 15@3 30 p case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, substantially steady at 
the range of prices quotéd. Apples, 
Blush $2 50@3 p bbl, Alexander 2 50 
@3 50, Gravenstein 2 50@3, Pippin 2 50 
@3, Baldwin 2@2 50, Greening 2@ 
2 50, King 2 50@3 50. Pears, Bartletts ch 4 
@5, common to good 2 50@3 50, Seckel 1 50@ 
3 50, peaches 1 50@2 p carrier, plums 30@ 
40c p 8-lb bskt, grapes 11@12c p bskt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, about as last reported. 
Brewers’ meal 90c p 100 lbs, grits 95c, chops 
62@65c, coarse corn meal 68@69c, western 
winter bran $13@14 p ton, spring 12 50@13, 
middlings 14, sharps 17, linseed oilmeal 24, 
rye feed 15 75@16, screenings 40@90c p 100 
Ibs. Cottonseed meal 18@20c p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand very fair and a 
firm market is noted. Prime new hay 60@ 
65c p 100 lbs, No 1 574%4@60c, No 2 50@i5c, No 
3 42%4.@47i%4c, mixed clover 45c, clover 40c, 
gradeless 25@35c, long rye straw 30@45c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, receipts heavy and demand 
light. Long Island $1 50@1 87 p bbl, N ¥ 
poor to fair 1 25@1 62, south Jersey and Pa 
1 50@1 75, upper Jersey 1 25@1 50, Jersey 
sweets 1 25@2. 

Poultry. 

At New York, both live and dressed poul- 
try in fair demand and moderate receipt. 
Turkeys ch 15@l7c p 1b, ordinary 9@llic, 
Phil chickens 15@1l6c, Pa 11@12c, N Y and 
Pa fowls lic, western 94%@10%c, squabs ch 
large white $2 25 p dz, small dark 1 25, live 
chickens 11@11%c, fowls 10c, roosters 6c, 
turkeys 10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, fair supply of all grades. 
Demand moderate. N Y celery fey 30@50c 
p dz bchs, cabbage $2@4 p 100, green corn 
50c@1 p 100 bchs, onions 1@2 p bbl string 
beans 25@50c p % bu, tomatoes 30@60c p bu, 
turnips 50@75c p bbl. 


OUR HOP GROLERS’ EXCHANGE 


English GrowersCombine for Higher Prices 
FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 








A large meeting, made up of representa- 
tives of the industry from every English 
district, was held at London Sept 12. Col 
Brookfield, M P, who is a well known ad- 
vocate of the interests of the English in- 
dustry and is president of the national 
hop growers’ association, was chairman. 
Acting on recent information, he reported 
that the estimate of the English crop he 
had arrived at was an average of about 7 
ewts per acre, or a total of about 350,000 
ewts. This figure was challenged by some 
planters and also by some members of the 
trade who were present. These gentlemen 
pointed out that the extreme hot weather 
from which.we had lately suffered had 
within the “past few days considerably 
altered the. aspect of the yield. It was 
therefore more than probable that the av- 
erage would be nearer 6 cwt than 7, and 
that it was desirable that the official state- 
ment should be corrected accordingly. 

After long discussion, which entirely con- 
firmed the serious shortage in England 
and which also took into account the prob- 
able deficiency. of 20 per cent in the United 
States crop as returned by the American 
Agriculturist, and the known light crop of 
the European continent, the following reso- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


lution was unanimously passed: That a 
circular be prepared -by the president and 
the secretary on the basis of the latest infor- 
mation in their possession, advising English 
planters to be reticent and firm in selling 
their hops this season and that the same 
be circulated amongst them. The secretary 
was afterward instructed to send copies.of 
the circular to the newspapers in the hop 
growing districts of America for the infor- 
mation of planters on your side. 

This meeting has already had an effect, 
as the borough trade is quiet, owing to the 
increased firmness of sellers and the re- 
moval in several cases of lots from offer. 

While there will doubtless be plenty of 
room here for American hops, we don’t 
want to see them rushed over to the 
swamping of our market and to the loss of 
your growers. There seems to be a good 
chance this year for growers in both coun- 
tries to make good profits. If they are pru- 
dent the profit will come into their pockets 
who have first claim to it, but if they are 
hasty and throw their goods away to the 
first plausible talker that comes around, 
they will simply transfer their own legiti- 
mate gain to middlemen. 

We on this side trust that your people 
will see this business with the same eyes 
as we do, and that the entente cordiale be- 
tween John Bull and Uncle Sam which has 
been so much talked about may become a 
solid reality amongst the hop growers of 
the two countries. 

S~ This is a most notable action by Eng- 
lish growers and will have a profound in- 
fluence in the U S. Quite as important is 
this official estimate of Sept 12 that the 
English crop is nearer 190,000 bales than 
the 250,000 bales allowed in our preliminary 
returns based on August conditions. If 
this deficit of 50,000 bales or so actually ex- 
ists in the English crop it is interesting to 
speculate where that extra quantity of hops 
is coming from. 


————— 
The Hop Market 

is in a strong position. The world’s crop 
is the shortest in years. English growers 
find their crop is 50,000 bales less than was 
expected six weeks ago. They have organ- 
ized to hold until prices come up to their 
views and London market is advancing. In 
New York and on the Pacific coast, growers 
are in no hurry to sell at prices which have 
advanced from 8@10c to 14@i6c. Receipts 
at New York are very light, much less so 
than at this date last year. Market firm. 

On the Pacific coast the crop is pretty 
much all gathered. Trade estimates run 
from 120,000 to 140,000 bales. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s preliminary esti- 
mate was 125,000 bales and it now 
seems likely that the actual movement of 
the crop during the year that will end Aug 
31 will prove that this preliminary figure 
was close to the actual result. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 


Sept 20 last yr 98 last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 253 1,004 900 2,658 
Exports to Europe, 463 580 433 580 
Imports from Europe, -- - 6 0 


At London, according to our special cable 
on Monday, the trade last week was some- 
thing considerable for all descriptions at 
firm prices. The market this week opens 
strong and a further advance on quotations 
has been made. Latest returns from all parts 
of the English hop growing sections war- 
rant the opinion that the new crop in Eng- 
land will be at least 20 per cent less than 
last year. This Sept 26 report is not quite 
as bullish as the extreme estimate made at 
the meeting of the English hop growers 
Sept 13, but indicates a shortage of fully 
56,000 bales. 

At Nuremberg, Germany, the market for 
hops is advancing, sales are more active 
and prices higher. Growers feel increasing 
confidence in the future of values, and both 
dealers and brewers are operating more 
freely, apparently recognizing the strong 
probability of buying as cheaply now as 
they will be able to do for months. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, beans $1 10 
@115 p bu, onions 50c, potatoes 45@50c, 
tomatoes 35@40c, dressed turkeys 14@i6c 
r lb, chickens 10@1lic, live turkeys 12c, 
chickens 8@10c, strictly fresh eggs 17@18c 
p dz, cold storage 16c. Rye straw 9 p ton, 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 

The aGdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Ma must be received “4 to guarantee insertion 

ssue of the followin Advertisements of 
!  PARM MS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display Pat being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a © one. 

Subscribers to the American Agricuiturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


EGISTERED Duroc-Jersey March, ame May and fall pigs, 

at low prices, also yearling sows, boars. Our swine 

were awarded $355 in prizes at two fairs, “Bee illustration of our 

sow, and estele on Duroc-Jerse: oN. swine, * 7? 27, American Ag- 
riculturist. E, L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. ¥ 


75 BEAGLES, broken on Rabbit, take a trail and keep it till 
©) rabbit is shot or holed. No Beagles over 3 years o} Also 

40 thoroughly American Foxhounds. J. HOWARD TAY LOR, 
Farmers’ Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 








| ISH Berkshires of choicest breeding, Sows beet. Service 
boars. Pigs all ages notakin. Address, GEO, W. DUZER, 
Roseville, Ohio. 





IHESTER White Boar and three Sows. Ready for service. 
A few fall Pigs, going cheap. GRANT E. TILLOTSON, 
Brunswick, O. 


C™nT Swine, Collie Doge Poultry, Pigeons. Circulars. 
AINE, South Randolph, 


HOROUGHBRED small Yorkshire pigs for sale. W. H. 
ANDERSON. Greece, N. Y. 


| RETS, Guinea Pigs, Belgian Hares for sale. WIi.BUR, 
Knowlton, Ohio. 














B=gY Hares, 5 months, $1 pair. F. H. JOHNSON, Lake- 
side, 





FRUITS. 


Apple Trees for Fall Planting. Send for 
20, OOO Comes, it’s freee W. C. BRYANT, Nur- 
sery moles Ny Dansville, N. 








A 1 rUl LEY Strawberry Plants, 25 Glen Mary, 25 Gardner, 
fF 12 Seotest, by express for $1.00. PETE SPEER, Box 
24, Passaic, 


LEVEN VARIETIES of Span J pines for fale lanting. Send 
for my gure, it’s free. , Nurseryman, 
Dansville, N. Y 


Benes Citrus trees per mail. Desirable for conservatories. 
Address, E. H. HA ARD, DeLand, Florida. 


OR SALE—Apples in oo a i nana Eggs. M. POTTER, 
Kings Park, Long Island, N 














FARM MACHINERY. 


Wore SALE—A 13 H. P. Traction Engine, a w-inch Peerless 
Thresher, a pair 16-inch French Burrs and Cob Breaker. 

Write for full description and price. A bargain. J. C. MERRY- 
MAN, Moraville, Ohio. 





ASOLINE Engines are the best power in the world for farmers. 
We make a)l sizes from one to fifty horse-power. Cash or easy 
terms. DIRIGO ENGINE AND MACHINE WORKS, Port 


land, Me. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


5 GOOD ENVELOPES, bys return address, neatly printed’ 
and a good binder for A. A. sent postpaid for 25 cents, or 13 
2-cent stamps. ECONOMY PRINTING CO., Oneida. N. Y. 


turkeys, $2.00 pair. Brahma, Cochin, Leghorn, P. 
e Rock cockerels. 50c each. Two incubators cheap. 
CHAS. BENNETT, McDonalds Mills, Virginia. 











wire. Agente wanted. Circulars J. AL 


For Fence Machine to make —, Suen, “ coiled sprin 
- WALKE 
ain City, Ohio. 





LL KINDS of fence wire and nails cheap. Price list free. 
JAMES CASE, Colchester, Conn. 


35 ™ CENTS for 100 Letterheads or Envelopes printed. A. E. 
BENN, Amaeterdam, N. Y. 


= J HOOVER, Com. Merch. Eggs, Poultry, Celery. Apples, 
e Potatoes, Hay. etc. 112 Produce Ave., Philudeiphia, Pa. 


Nineteen Replies 
In One Week. 


My advertisement under head of Farmers’ Exchange in 
American ty ey brought me nineteen replies the 
first week. pect more orders every day. 

















oat 6@7, timothy hay 9@10, loose 5@3, mid- 
dlings 16, cottonseed meal 23, corn 40@438c 
p bu, oats 28@32c. 
PENNSYLVANIA~—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls lle p lb, roosters 8c, spring 
chickens 11@12c, dressed fowls 12%@13c, 
fair to good 114%@12c, spring chickens 14@ 
15c, Pa and nearby fresh eggs 17%c, ch to 
fey 16@1i7ec, fair 15@15\4c, ch apples $3@3 50 
p bbl, peaches 1@1 50 p bu, potatoes 60@65c, 
onions 1@1 50 p bbl, timothy 10 50@12 p ton, 
cern 34@35c p bu. oats 25c. 


lade ES 
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China’s Open Door. 





The most important concession ever made 
to foreigners by the Chinese government 
has been made to the Pekin syndicate of 
Londom: The syndicate is given the right 
tc open and work the coal and iron de- 
posits of central and southern Shansi and 
the petroleum deposits of the entire prov- 
ince; also the right to construct and oper- 
ate all necessary railways to main trunk 
lines and navigable rivers for exporting the 
mining products. 

“The signing of this contract,’’says James 
W. Ragsdale, consul at Tientsin, ‘““marks 
the most important epoch in the industrial 
policy of China. The precedent has been es- 


tablished of allowing foreigners, for com- 
mercial purposes to own real es- 
tate in the interior of China, open and 


operate mines and construct and maintain 
railways. There is probably no coal field 
known in the world that can compare with 
this of Shansi, either in quality or quanti- 
ty of coal or the possibility of cheap pro- 
duction. In addition to the concession in 
Shansi, there was signed on the 2ist of 
June an identical agreement ceding to the 
Pekin syndicate all of that’ portion of 
Honan north of the Yellow river, about 10,- 
000 square miles, and another agreement by 
the terms of which all of the mountainous 
part of Honan south of the Yellow river is 
ceded to the syndicate as soon as work is 
begun on the Shansi concession. The total 
area of these concessions is 71,000 square 
miles, equal to England and Scotland. 

Politically this has been regarded as indi- 
cating a change of influence at Pekin and 
that England is regaining her hold in 
China. But now comes the startling an- 
nouncement that the emperor has abdicat- 
ed in favor of the dowager empress, which 
means a return of Li Hung Chang, who is 
intensely Russian in his sympathies, to 
power. This is a distinct blow to British in- 
terests and the door, which had appeared so 
wide open, has a different aspect now. The 
whole affair is shrouded in mystery. Pri- 
vate dispatches state that the emperor is 
dead, but this is unconfirmed. In many 
quarters there is a conviction that the fall 
of the empire is at hand. Internal disorder 
preva'ls ard from all points the situation 
appears critical. 





The Future of the Volunteers—With the 
ending of hostilities came an almost in- 
stant demand from the volunteers that they 
be mustered out. They say that they did 
not enlist to do garrison duty, but to fight, 
and now that the fighting is over they are 
anxious to get back to civilian life. 
Many left lucrative positions which a pro- 
longed absence may lose for them alto- 
gether. But what has been won must be 
held and we are under moral obligations to 
maintain order in the newly acquired ter- 
ritory. It is evident then that the regular 
army is sadly inadequate for the purpose, 
so the war department must necessarily 
depend upon volunteer organizations. Or- 
ders have already been issued that no 
more be mustered out, which leaves about 
100,000 volunteers in the service. While the 
final determination has not yet been made, 
it appears probable that about 50,000, or 
perhaps from 50,000 to 60,000 troops will be 
assigned to Cuba, from 12,000 to 14,000 to 
Forto Rico, from 22,000 to 25,000 to the Phil- 
irppines, and from 3000 to 4000 to Hawaii. 
These numbers may be varied by special 
necessities. 





War Investigators at Work—The com- 
mission appointed -by the president to in- 
vestigate the adminstration of the war de- 
partment with a view to finding out if 
there exists grounds for the charges 
brought against the department, and if so 
to place the blame, has organized and bu- 
gun work. The nine members of the com- 
mission are as follows: Dr Phineas S. Con- 
nor of Cincinnati, O, a distinguished phy- 
sician and surgeon, Maj-Gen Grenville M. 
Dodge of Iowa, Col J. A. Sexton of Illinois. 
Capt E. P. Howell of Georgia, Maj-Gen J. 
M. Wilson, chief of engineers of the United 
States army, Charles Denby of Indiana, 
late minister to Chima, ex-Gov Urban A. 


Woodbury of Vermont, ex-Gov James A. 
Beaver of Pennsylvania, and Maj-Gen A. 
McD. McCook of the army, retired. When 
the commussioners assembled at the White 
house to organize, President McKinley im- 
pressed upon them his desire that the in- 











OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 












therefore not eligible for the nomination. 
‘They claim that when he was sworn in as 
assistant secretary of the navy he gave his 
residence as Washington and again when 
he was mustered into Uncle Sam’s service 
as lieutenant-colonel of the Rough Riders. 
Roosevelt himself says that he has never 
given up his residence in Oyster Bay, Long 
Island. The affair is a plot to defeat the 
colonel, but it is not likely to succeed. 


vestigation be thorough and complete. In 
conclusion he said: “I cannot impress upon - 
you too strongly my wish that your inves- 
tigation shall be so thorough and complete 
that your report, when made, will fix the 
responsibility for any failure or fault by 
reason of neglect, incompetency or mal- 
administration upon the officers and bu- 
reaus responsible therefor—if it be found 
that the evils complained of have existed. 
If there have been wrongs committed, the 





wrong-doers must not escape conviction News from Abroad—The attempt of the 
and punishment. Germans to run affairs in Samoa to suit 
Local Money Orders—An order has themselves is liable to result in — 





with England. Much anxiety is 
Naples over the continued activity of Mount 
Vesuvius.-——It it rumored that Emperor 


been issued which authorizes postmasters 
to issue money orders payable at their own 


cffices. This will be an accommodation to william will postpone his visit to the Holy 
a great number of people, who, not having Jand.——The sultan has yielded to the Brit. 
bank accounts, desire to follow an econo- jsh demand for the disarmament of the 


mical and absolutely safe method in pay- 
ment of bills, etc, Insmaller places the person 
indebted to a farmer may have an order 
Grawn in favor of the latter, payable to 
him at any time and sent to him by a 
reighbor who obtains and delivers the mail 
for the neighborhood, the entire cost, say 
for $10, being but 10 cents. 


Mussu]Jmans in Candia.——The queen re- 
gent of Spain favors the czar’s peace scheme, 
Native Hawaiiam have asked for a res- 
toration of Queen Lil’s monarchy. The sit- 
uation on the upper Nile is something of an 
uncertainty. It is claimed that France still 
holds Fashoda, and again it is reported that 
the Egyptian flag flies there. The Drey- 
fus affair is still the absorbing topic in 














Roosevelt and the Nomination—The 


: France, and the situation is critical. Gen 
friends of Gov Black and the Tammany Zurlinden has come forward as the army’s 
cemocrats, in their efforts to defeat ‘‘Ted- champion. Esterhazy has made confessions 


cy” Roosevelt for the gubernatorial nom- 
iration, claim to have made a most inter- 
esting discovery, namely that the genial 
colonel is not a resident of New York and 


that show a deplorable state of affairs in 
French army circles, but the mystery sur- 
rounding Dreyfus is by no means cleared 
yet. 











GURED OF RHEUMATISH, ASTHMA, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLE, GATARRH, AND 
© NEURALGIA OF THE HEART. 


What Mr. John R. Collins of Darbun (Miss.) writes June 19: For the past three years I have suffered 
with pain over my whole body so that I was unable to do a whole day’s work on the farm at any time, 
and for the past months I had given up entirely from work of any kind and despaired of ever being 
cured. I had tried all remedies I could find but with little benefit. “5 DROPS” was recommended to 
me, and I commenced taking the same some time in January, and immediately saw that it had the 
desired effect on the diseases from wbich I was suffering, which were RHEUMATISM, ASTHMA, KID- 
NEY AND BLADDER TROUBLE, and I am now as well as ever by the use of ‘5 DROPS,” and can plow 
all day long Mississippi fashion. I take pleasure in writing this for the benefit of people who may be 
suffering in a similar manner; and I will gladly answer any letter that any sufferer may write to me, 
and send them proofs as to my condition at present and before. Yours truly, JOHN R. COLLINS. 

Mr. J. W. Sanders, Earl (Ark.), writes July 7, 98: I suffered terribly with Catarrh for four years, but 
after using two bottles of “5 DROPS” I recovered and am now entirely well, and as fat asa hog, and! 
give your “5 DROPS” the praise, for I could not find anything that would give me the slightest relief 
until I tried this great remedy. I can truthfully say that it has cured me, and I give “5 DROPS” the 
name of being the best medicine that can be made, and recommend it to everybody as a permanent 
cure for Catarrh, Sincerely, J. W. SANDERS. 














300 doses), $1.00, prepaid by 
Sold only by us and ur 
agents. 
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WASHING MACHINE 
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a3 by hand, LIVE Age AGENTS Wal 
pee ee Yoon Si 3 : \ . 


| The Mais Washing Mach.Co. Dep.A Mate, Mich. 


High-Arm 


Eli Cherry, Notary Public, Gillis Mills (Tenn.), writes July 14, 98: I am a farmer and have labored 
very bad spells with my heart. My daughter, Mrs. H. T. Franks, saw your “5 DROPS” advertised, and 
neighbors and friends are astonished and are all inquiring of me what cured me, and I can only say 
remedy, “5 DROPS.” Trusting that the people who are suffering may see this testimonial and have 
BOTTLES, for $2.50, which will surely cure you, then ~ for a $1.00 BOTTL E, which contains enough 
press. This wonderful curative gives almost 
Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, Heart Weakness, Tooth- 

& 99 is the name and dos. LARGE BOTTLE ( 
SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
os prices. Saves agents large profits. 
chine $22.50. Equal to others wha by by 
1.60and $15. Ail attach- = ES 
9 7 
Wri » 

freight a H BUYERS UNI oy for special 


very hard. Three years agoI was taken with severe pains in left breast and about my heart, and the 
best doctors said I had Neuralgia of the Heart and could never get well. Ihad to quit work and had 
she ordered a bottle forme, and it did meso much good that she ordered a second bottle, and after 
using that oneI felt as good as I ever did, and have made a full hand in the field this year; and my old 
“5 DROPS’? DID IT! Even the doctors are astonished at my recovery and a great many of my friends 
who are afflicted with Neuralgia and Rheumatism wish me to send and get them some of the wonderful 
confidence enough to give “5 DROPS” atrial, Yours respectfully, ELI CHERRY, Notary Publie. 
If you have not sufficient confidence, after reading these letters, to send for THREE LARGE 
medicine to more than satisfy you of its wonder- 
ful curative properties. Prepaid by mail or ex- 5 + | 
instant relief and isa PERMANENT CURE for 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay Fever, €atarrh, 
ache, Earache, Croup, LaGrippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness, Bronchitis and gindred 
diseases. 
mail or express; THREE BOTTLES, $2.50. 
AGENTS APPOINTED IN NEW TERRITORY. Write to-day. 
SS 
[ear oaysFREE TRIAL OVE 
z» Buy direct from Factory at Wholesale 0 R WIFE = 
No peney in advance. This ~~ = “> uaniae oo 
grade Kenwood drop head Sewin 
agents at $65. Arlingtons at $14to 
$19.60 retail value $25 to $50. Other 
ments FR Over 100,000 in use. War- 
ae! 10 2 oe, Catalogue and testi- 
ASH 
164 W. VanBures St.6. 42 Chicago,T1l 
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Cowbells in a Dream. 


WILL TEMPLER, 


Sf 





Onc’t—No, ‘twa’n’t a “midnight dreary,” 
Neither was I weak, but weary, 
Fur I had dug potatoes all that long Sep- 
tember day. 
I was peacefully a-sleepin’, 
And at twelve o’clock was keepin’ 
Time to snorin’ respiration in a satisfac’- 
try way. 


Of my boyhood I was dreamin’, 
And it seemed and kep’ a-seemin’ 
That I het to drive the cows up from the 
woodland pastur’ lot. 
Seemed I couldn’t find them cattle, 
Tho’ I heard the cowbell’s rattle, 
With its “‘tinkle, tinkle, tinkle,’’ as it 
moved from spot to spot, 


Goin’ off and comin’ nearer, 
Gittin’ faint and growin’ clearer, 

Soundin’ jes’ the same as cowbells has 
be’n soundin’ sence they wuz,— 
From the woods where sung the thrushes, 
From the swamp where growed®the rushes, 
And mos’ frequently was heard the gen- 

tle, soft, muskeeter’s buzz. 


In the valley ’mong the beeches, 
Where the sunshine seldom reaches, 
Where the solemn little screech-owl ust 
to set so grave and still, 
Through the sap-bush in the open, 
Dillydallyin’ and mopin’,— 
“Tinkle, tinkle,’ toward the pine tree 
with the dove’s nest on the hill. 


Down along the little brooklet, 
Where with bent pins for a hooklet 
We e’er sought to ketch the minny dartin’ 
to and fro so spry, 
And the darnin’-needle’s quiver 
Through the sunlight made us shiver, 
While our ears we quickly covered when 
he went a-fliashin’ by; 


Rut he never, never, never, 
Made the smallest, slight endeavor, 
For to sew our youthful ears up while 
we stoned the solemn frog, 
Drove the water-snake to cover, 
Searched for nests of snipe and plover, 
Or we knee-deep waded in to catch the 
youthful polliwog. 


*“Tinkle, tink,’ the cows were comin’ 
Through the dingle where the hummin’ 
Of wild bees once give idea thet a bee- 
tree was at hand,— 
’Neath the maples in the holler, 
Where one fall we earned a dollar, 
Diggin’ ginseng where it flourished in the 
rich and leafy sand. 


Then it was a rainy Sunday, 
Saturday er mebbe Monday, 
When we donned our father’s overcoat 
and started down the lane— 
Ruther likin’ the sensation, 
Kind o’ courtin’ approbation, 
Fur the feat of drivin’ cattle from the 
pastur’ in the rain. 


At the bars we stopped and listened 
While each leaf and grass-blade glistened 
With the moisture that was tricklin’ from 
our nose and chin and hair, 
Little ruther hoped we wouldn’t, 
And was better pleased we couldn’t 
Hear the tinkle of the cowbell on the 
damp and foggy air. 


Fur what chances fur sight-seein’! 
Vhere was double chance of bein’ 
Bears and painters, wolves and wild cats, 
crouchin’ neath the bushes dank. 
What if all the wild creation 
Hid there in the vegetation, 
And would make one swoop upon us!— 
but our spirit never shrank. 


Fur what glor’ous pools of water, 
That we should not—but we oughter, 
Wade right through to get the cattle at 
the fur side of the lot; 
And, then, what a splendid wettin’ 
Fell to us fur jes’ a-gettin’ 
Cattle round among the bushes where 
we knowed that they was not. 


Then the cowbell’s ‘“‘tinkle, tinkle,”’ 
Changed our tactics in a twinkle 
And we rounded up the cattle in the most 
approved style, 
And we started from the pastur’, 
Splashin’ ‘long a trifie faster, 
Lookin’ out fur bears and painters in the 
bushes all the while. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 





Why, of course, we didn’t sight ’em, 
So we didn’t have to fight ’em, 
But we tinkle, tinkle, tinkled to the barn- 
yard with the kine, 
Very wet and quite contented, 
P’haps to be well complimented, 
And escape from further labor, which 
was very, very fine. 


So, it seemed, and kep’ a-seemin’, 
As I lay there sweetly dreamin’, 
While the cattle with their cowbell was 
a-tearin’ at my corn. 
Fur I found out in the mornin’, 
That my cattle had be’n ‘‘comin’,”’ 
While I had dreamed the sweetest dream 
I’ve dreamed sence I was born. 
SO —— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





Beginning with this month we start the 
regular puzzle season, and we shall try to 
give you some interesting and instructive 
puzzles. We shall give 20 prizes, the first 
of whieh will be $2 in cash, and the other 
19 will be useful and ornamental articles, 
any of which will well pay for the time 
taken to solve the puzzles. The following 
rules will govern the month’s contest: 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 
1—BIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE—Find the names 
of noted men whose names represent the 
trades or professions. One name for each 
trade will be sufficient. Example—Miller, 
Joseph, an English comedian, born 1684, 
died 1738. 
ANSWERS TO THE JULY PUZZLES, 
1-- B 
IRA 
ABIES 
NETTLES 
CHEATABLE 
AGTIBEADL Ii Mit 
LARGEMOTH 


ETINEKO 
XREAM 
ASA 
S 
2— L 
A 
U 
T 


4— A 
T 
# 

W S D 

Oo N L E 

OU IK 

DEL ILLE 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the 
same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do, 
the answer to that question will be thrown 
out. A misspelled word will also throw 
out the answer in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
October. This will save you going to the 
postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
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for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR JULY. 


John Q. Goss, Neb; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass; Peter M. McLean, N S§S; Elwood §. 
Jameson, Mass; A. Franklin Shull, 0O; 
Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass; Lillian Crop- 
sey, N Y; E. A. Moore, Vt; Mrs A. R. Tir- 
rel, Mass; Levi T. Dewey, Ct; Lizzie M. 
Bowles, N H; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; M. 
M. Day, Ill; Sarah Gilles, Minn; M. C. Lane, 
Cal. . 


Just for Fun, 








Aunt Mary—lIsn’t that your mother call- 
ing you, Tommy? 

Tommy—Yes’m. 

Aunt Mary—Well, why don’t you answer? 

Tommy—Oh, what’s the use? Papa isn’t 
at home to-day. 





A small boy, writing a composition on 
Quakers, wound up by saying that the 
Quakers never quarrel, never get into a 
fight, never claw each other, and never 
“jaw back.” He added, “Pa is a Quaker, 
but I really don’t think that ma is.”’ 


The risk of being struck by lightning is 
five times greater in the country than in 
the cities and 20 times greater at sea than 
on the railway. 





Auntie: “When I was your age I never 
told a lie.” Tommy: ‘‘When did you begin, 
auntie ?’’—[Tit-bits. 

You may travel 20 miles every day for 
300 days in the year, and keep at it for 758 
years before your turn comes to be hurt, 
according to the newest statistics of ac- 
cidents on American railways. 











Kidneys 


are the seat or the starting point of 
many maladies, all of them serious, 
all more or less painful, and all of 
them tending, unless cured, to a 
fatal end. No organs of the body 
are more delicate or more sensitive 
than the kidneys. When symp- 
toms of disease appear in them not 
@ moment is to be lost if health is 
to be restored. The best way to 
treat the kidneys is through the 
blood, cleansing it from the poison- 
ous matter which is usually at the 
bottom of kidney complaints. For 
this purpose there is no remedy 
equal to 


Auer’s 
a 


“For many years I have been a constant 
sufferer from kidney trouble, and have 
tried a number of largely advertised kidney 
cures without benefit. At last a friend ad- 
vised me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
use of eight bottles of this remedy entirely 
cured my malady.””-— Mary MILuer, 1238 
Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sure Cure at liome; book 
free. Dr. W. 8. Rice, Box 
348, Adams, N. Y. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 





A MODEL VILLAGE LIBRARY 


Such as any community 


can use to the very 


best advantage, and which makes 


the wisest and most helpful sori of gift to a town. 


Attention ! 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





Everybody wants every- 
body else’s address, pretty 
nearly. The Y F E would 
like to accommodate every- 
body, and everybody else, 
too, if he only had time. 
but to furnish addresses, by 
mail, as anyone can readily 
understand, would require 
him to write lots of letters, 
thus taking time which 
should be devoted to 
the interests of all those around 
the table, that is, the time taken for in- 
dividual service might rob our Young 
Folks’ pages, and perhaps other work be- 
sides, of needed attention. Tablers who are 
willing that their addresses should be at- 
tached to the letters they contribute might 
simplify matters by saying so, as some al- 
ready do; those who prefer to remain in- 
cognito—like royalty on a journey—must be 
content without the correspondence which 
their readers seek. 

The way to become a Tabler, Katherine 
L. H., is to write a letter to the Young 
Folks, which the Editor shall deem of suf- 
ficient interest to print. 

“IT don't expect the Y F E would care 
anything about calling on me because I 
am not a high school girl, but I should like 
te have him call anyway,” writes Mabel J. 
Parker. What a mistake! Two of the Y F 
F's very particular friends are Elizabeth 
and Helen, who won't be in the high school 
for years yet, as the former is five years 
old and the latter four. The last time he 
went to see them, one Sunday afternoon, 
they sat down with their backs against the 
front door and their little feet sticking out 
in front of them and refused to let him out. 
They seized his cane and clung to it. Their 
father and mother had to drag them bodily 
from the door before the Y F E could go 
home. Elizabeth and Helen live on the edge 
of some tall woods and have big, black 
eyes which are full of witchery and sweet- 
ness. One day the ¥ F E took them walk- 
ing in the woods and came upon a barn and 
a pig pen. When they got home he ask- 
ed Helen what color the pig was. “I think 
he was purple,” she said. 

Beautiful specimens of maidenhair fern, 
with leaves feathered and of a different 
ghape from those familiar to him, were 
kindly sent to the Y F E by Arthur B. 
Crane of Temescal, Cal. 

High school circle No 1 has been formed 
and certificates sent. It eomprises four boys 
and six girls ranging geographically from 
Maine to Kansas and Nebraska. Now these 
young people can compare courses of 
study, school customs and other things to 
their hearts’ content. High school circle No 
2 should have more boys. 

Yes. Tohn TD. C.. there are letter circles 








whose members range from 20 to 25 years. 
In reply to William J. Mills, the price of 
admission to a circle is 10c. Do not forget 
to give your age with your application for 
membership. 

A school teacher in Lancaster Co, Pa, 
writes: “I propose to put my pupils in 
communication with pupils in country 
schools in as many different states as pos- 
sible, not more than two from the same 
state, my idea being to draw out descrip- 
tions of different districts, and in this way 
make the subject of geography more real 
than it usually is,also to aid pupils in letter 
writing. If I'm not mistaken, some such 
plan has been proposed by Cornell univer- 
sity. Can you aid me by giving me the ad- 
dress of a score of your young people?” 
To which I would say in reply that this 
gentleman’s pupils will be welcomed to our 
letter circles on the same terms as all our 
readers, 10¢c each. There are seldom more 
than two from a state in one of our circles, 
and each circle represents a large area, of- 
tentimes from Maine to the Pacific coast. 






The Young Folks’ Table. 


Catnip—Do our little folks gather a nice 
sack of catnip every fall? If not I would 
advise them to do so. Dry it in the shed 
and put away nicely for winter use. When 
grandma has a cold, make her a good cup 
ot catnip tea by putting a handful of the 
dry herbs into a bowl. Pour on boiling 
water, cover closely and let stand on the 
back of the range an hour, then strain and 
add a little cream and sugar. Grandma will 
enjoy the tea and after a good nap will say, 
“I believe that catnip tea has cured my 
cold, I feel so much better.’’ Catnip tea is 
equally good for the baby when he is teeth- 
ing or has colic. It is good for the mother 
with a nursing baby, and for tooth-ache 
there is nothing better than dry catnip. 
Take some in the mouth and chew as the 
children chew gum; you will be surprised 
at the result. The canary loves catnip; so 
does the cat. Let her get a smell of the bag 
of catnip and she will be almost wild until 
she has a piece.—[Ruth Raymond. 





am 18 years old, 5 ft 9 in tall 
and am slender, with wavy golden hair and 
big brown eyes. My father never lets any 
of the female portion of the family do a bit 
of work outside the house, but of course I 
potter around in my own little garden plot. 
Now, girls, I will tell you a great secret! I 
am engaged! My mother didn’t like it at 
first, saying I was too young. But at last 
she was won over. I teach music to some 
of the children in the village a mile from 
my home. I ride to the village on my pet 
horse Dandy. He is a dear fellow and I 
have taken many a fine gallop on his back. 
He loves sugar and I always give him a 
lump after a ride. Are there any girls in 
the Table of my age who are engaged, I 
wonder ?—[Southerner. 


Engaged—I 





At the Exposition—I’ve waited for Ne- 
braska Boy to give his promised descrip- 
tion of the Omaha exposition, but it has 
not come. Has none of the Tablers been 
there? I’ve been over four times and O, 
aear me! I never could tell all I saw or 
you would be sick of my chatter. But I’m 
going to tell of a few things that I know 
will be of interest to farmer lads and las- 
sies. In the agricultural building there is 
a family group sitting at the table. The 
bisque figures are dressed in corn-husks, 
the hair is of corn silk, and even the table 
cloth is of the plaited husks. There are 
five in the family—the old farmer, his wife, 
two sons and a daughter. Beneath the table 
are printed the words which the old farm- 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Combines present protection with 
profitable Investment 


for the Future. 





Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 


Premiums Payable Yearly, Half- 


Yearly, Quarterly or Weekly. 





Write for information. 


The Prudential InsuranceCo 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 





---OF AMERICA... 


Pres., 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 

















RHEUMATISM 





Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
sent free on mention of this publication. 





THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 











er is supposed to be saying: ‘Mother, 
ain’t ye glad we came to Nebraska?” I also 
saw several pictures of farm life entirely 
made of grain. One was the picture of a 
railroad track and a bridge. This was the 
one I liked the best. Surely all of you have 
heard of the midway, with its many attrac- 
tions. One of these is a representation of 
the blowing up of the Maine. As it has 
real water and a real ship you can imagine 
how interesting it is. I saw Chiquitas, the 
Cuban mite, who is only two feet high 
and is 28 years of age. The ostrich farm 
is not only interesting but is also instruc- 
tive. There are 62 birds in all. How many 
ot you have seen an ostrich? I never had 
seen one before. Sweet Bunch of 
Daisies, you do not live very far 
from me. I live at Neola, Jowa, 
which is 21 miles from Council Bluffs. Was 
it not Lake Manawa of which you spoke? 
I'm afraid our boy Tablers are deserting to 
the enemy. The Haughty Don and Quien 
Sabe probably called themselves’ these 
names “because it is Spanish, you know.” 
If the old-fashioned circle would lower 
their age limit, as the Haughty Don wishes, 
many of the Tablers would then be eligible. 
I am 16. I belong to one of the other let- 
ter circles.—[The Other Girl. 





Cruel—Did any of you read Evangeline’s 
letter in the grown folks’ Table about chlo- 
roforming cats? I think she must be very 
hard-hearted. She says she would dig the 
grave first, next time, which is as much as 
to say that it did not make any difference 
whether they came to life or not so long 
as: they were buried. 
try Girl. 


Hobsor —I live within a few hundred feet 


of Long : land sound. I like the water 
very much, and can swim. It is such fun 
tc watch th. waves come rushing in and 
break on the beau and also to watch the 
cifferent craft that ,ass by. Hobson is my 
hero; who is yours?—[Artist. 








Salmon and Deer—I am a Pine Tree 
state boy, spending my summer in the 
Leart of the Maine woods. A lake is handy 
containing landlocked salmon. Fifty-four 
were caught one day, the largest being four 
pounds. The lake is in a kind of a valley, 
surrounded by three mountains. I have 
climbed the two highest and obtained a 
grand view. From one mountain 13 and 
from the other 22 lakes, besides a number 
or villages, may be seen on a clear day. 
Deer are plentiful and I have seen a num- 
ber since I have been here.—[Onawa Chief. 


Massachusetts Tabler’s Picture—How 
many have ever seen the Wayside inn 
in Sudbury, Mass? I was there a few 
days ago, and among some of the inter- 
esting things I saw was the desk Longfel- 














lcw had, the room General Lafayette slept 
in, and. the old-fashioned settle in the 
chimney corner. You know Longfellow 
wrote some verses about the place. The 
building is 214 years old and is filled with 
antique things. I send my picture to keep 
company with Nebraska Tabler.—[Massa- 
ckusetts Tabler. 


Heavy Subjects—I have just finished 
reading New Hampshire Representa- 
tive’s letter. The idea of taking such sub- 
jects as that, in the Young Folks’ Table! 
If there is enough of that kind of Tablers, 
why not form a circle out of them? If a 
few more of the Tablers are like him I am 
sure we common lads and lassies will 
get crowded out. The Table is more in- 
teresting when everyone writes whatever 
she pleases. I agree with Pond-Lily. I 
live in Montana. Do any more Tablers live 
in that state? Our vacation is over now. 
For a reward of merit last term 1 got 
Evangeline, by Henry W. Longfellow. I 
think it is a very pretty story. Did you 





ever read it, Miss Idal? .Which is Irene 


How cruel!—[Coun- 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





A BICYCLE GIRL. 


Mae, in their photo? I wish Fidget would 
hurry and send her promised photograph. 
IT will invite all the Tablers to come and 
see me, especially A Shadow and North 
West Missouri Farmer Boy. You need not 
be afraid of the broom, for mother is just 
too sweet for anything. Won’t you come? 
Mr Editor, will you tell me what is done 
with the Tablers’ photographs that are not 
1returned.—[Sandal- Wood. 

U#~ The.photographs are returned if the 
name and address of the sender are written 
or the back; otherwise they are thrown 
away, after being engraved. 





Chatterbox—If you practice as you 
preach, which I know you do, your broth- 
er or brothers must live in paradise. If 
more of the Tablers would speak as sensi- 
bly as Miss Erma and Chatterbox about the 
treatment of brothers and the like, I 
think there would be more boys writing to 
the Table. Taik sense if you wish the boys 
tu write. I disagree with Hoosier High 
School Girl in what she said about noth- 
ing nicer than a “sociable’’ game of cards. 
Ask nine-tenths of the gamblers in this 
country and they will say their first game 
of cards was played at home, or in some 
society hall.—[A. Buckeye. 





Slow—I think New Hampshire Represen- 
tative’s suggestion is just fine. Chatterbox 
of Chautauqua, I, too, love to dance. I 
rlay the piano and mandolin, and for my 
birthday I want a guitar. I have not lived 
on a farm very long and I think the life 
is very slow. Last summer we moved from 
the city to where we now reside.—[Lone- 
some Primrose. 





Comeet your ¢ dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break ? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


SEND US -ONE DOLLAR 





and this ad. and we will 
send mS this big i at 
AL AND WOOD 


mew 1899 pattern high §". rade RESERVO 
TOVE, t C.O.D., subject to examination, 


COOK 8 ym by freig 
Examine it 
our frei , t 






ly satisfactory 
and the greatest 


SPECIAL 


WRITE FOR OUR BIG FREE 
freight STOVE CATALOGUE 


charges, This stove is size No. 8, oven is 1634x18xll, top 
is 42x23; made from best pigiron, extra large flues,heavy 
covers, heavy linings and rates, large oven shelf. "heavy 
tin-lined oven door, handsome nickel-plated ornamen- 
tations and trimmings, extra large deep genuine Standish 
forectate tines reservoir, handsome large ornamented base. 
benst Oe Career made, and we furnish FREE an extra wood 
ca ngita perfect wood burner. WE vee oy a 
N@ GUARANTEE with every stove and tee safe d 
livery to your railroad station. Your sank aoaier would 
charge pT ped oon 8 ee r. stove; the Le ye on 
about 80 we save you ae 


Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. (ne), ‘CHICAGO, 
(Sears, Reobuck & Ce. are thoroughly ATM es eae 










The wolf of 
starvation 
howls at the 
doors of thou- 
sands of men 
who are well 
to do and sur- 
rounded by 
plenty.  Iil- 
> health, in the 
majority of 
cases, is starva- 
_ tion, pure and 
«a § imple. It 
means that 
body, brain, 
nerve, bone 
and sinew are 
improperly or 
inpntisiontty nourished. Improper, insuf- 
cient nourishment is starvation. 

When a man’s head aches it is because 
the tissues of the brain do not receive 
sufficient nourishment from the blood, or re- 
ceive impure and unhealthy nourishment. 
When a man gets nervous and sleepless, it 

meen that the blood is not properly nour- 

shing the nerves. When his skin breaks 
out with blotches and pimples and erup- 
tions, it means that*the skin is being fed 
uponf the impuritiec 6f the blood. Almost 
¢very known disease is primarily due to 
improper nourishment through the blood, 

hich is the life-stream. Dr. Pierce’a 
Be den Medical Discovery is the greatest 
of all blood-makers and purifiers. It gives 
efee to the appetite, corrects all disorders 

the digestion, makes the assimilation of 
the life-giving elements of the food per- 
fect, invigorates the liver, promotes secre- 
tion and excretion, and vitalizes the whole 
body. It makes firm, muscular flesh, but 
does not make oe people more cor- 
pulent. It cures 98 ad cent. of all cases 
of lingering coughs, bronchial, throat and 
kindred affections, which, if neglected, 
lead wp to consumption, It is the best of 
all nerve tonics arid restoratives. Kept by 
all médicine dealers. 

‘‘Y was taken iilin February, 1892, with head- 
ache and pain in my back,’ writes H. Gaddis, 
ies. of 313 South J Street, Tacoma, Wash. ‘‘I 

called in a doctor and he came three times. He 
said I was bilious but 1 ie Rt getting worse; J 
took a + 4o that & not sleep, only by 
poms | propped up in bed: My lungs hurt me, 
and I got so péor that I = just skin and bone. 
I thought I was going: to d I used two bottles 
of Dr. Pierce’s Golden b edical Discovery and it 
made me sound an It saved my life.” 


No remedy eeligees constipation so 


uickly and effectively as Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets. They never gripe. 





DEAR EDITOR—We want a few men in every 
state to exhibit our Cuban Panoramic War Views 
in halls, schoolhouses and churches, and good men 
without experience make $5.00 to $12.00 per day. 
Only afew dollars eapital is necessary to start 
and we furnish everything. If you know of a few 
such men, or will make mention of it in your 
paper, those who write us will receive full partic- 
ulars by return mail. Very truly, 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 


MONUMENTS 


Petal you investizate WHITE BRONZE, 


till you invests gate 

DON’ artistic and ondurinn; less expensive. Prices to suit 
all. Work delivered every where. Color greatly improved. 
Write for designs and information. Costs nothing to 


investigate. 
NO MOSS GROWING. N CEUN PLING. 
RAY CKIN 
LE MONUMENTAL BRONGE co 
Cherry Street,Bridgeport, asl 











ne BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTO. 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND Beer ss. A relia! 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and sate 
amepe its beginning to the close. _ many ‘tie oT dates, 


‘anit choice , engraving at a: ne een 
ark USENA ator sod Pr SERS (Neb.). “an xy wt} 
in first two weeks, another $400. in three 
weeks. a? 000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance, 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive 
ay yg Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 
WORTHINGTON & O0., ford, Oo 
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RELIABLE MEN in every 

locality, local or traveling, to 

introduce anew discovery and 

keep our show cards takes up 

a cou on ssteaa somes. and a oo 

throughout om or stea employment; com- 
a MON TH A ND EX- 


PENSES. “yo! oe d SOF se r day; money es osited 
not to excee 
in any bank at start if desived. Write for deposited 


The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED by large taete Free x ty 
Several earn $20 weekly. P. O. 371, New Y 
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Care of the Baby’s Ear. 
ORMSBY A. COURT. 





The ear is composed of three divisions, 
ie: The outer part or external ear, thedrum 
or middle ear, and the labyrinth or inner 
ear. From the external ear to the drum is 
a passage called the auditory canal. This 
passage, which is almost straight, is lined 
by a prolongation of the skin through 
which numerous small glands, secreting the 
wax, open. In infants this passage is very 
short, hence the necessity of keeping pins, 
ete, out of it, lest the drum, which is a very 
thin, conical membrane, stretched across 
the inner end of it, be torn, with the inev- 
itable result of incurable deafness. Direct- 
ly back of this middle ear and 
leading downward to the pharynx, 
is the eustachian tube, which al- 
lows air from the throat to enter and so 
assist in keeping an equal pressure of air 
on each side of the drum. The inner ear, 
still further in, is where the mechanism of 
hearing is situated. 


From the foregoing and the knowl- 
edge of the delicateness of this as 
yet forming organ, it is easy to under- 


stand the care one must take to prevent 
derangements that might result fatally for 
its usefulness. In caring for her baby, 
one of the mother’s first thoughts is for 
cleanliness. Now soap and water are in- 
deed necessary for wholesomeness and 
health, but not for the ear. What can pos- 
sibly dirty baby’s ears that they need be 


subjected to the daily bath of soap and 
water? Nothing! All that is required is to 
wipe them out with a soft, damp cloth. 


No soap should ever be allowed to enter 
the ear on any account; and no water, un- 
less it is absolutely necessary for syringing 
purposes—then the greatest care must be 
observed that it is pure and of a tempera- 
ture that will not chill and so irritate the 
delicate membranes. When soap and water 
are used, a portion of it is bound to enter 
the auditory canal, where besides inducing 
irritation, it assists in making a nasty mess 
of the wax and minute scales of the skin 
that are being constantly detached. This 
mass, aided by constant probing with some 
hard foreign body like a hairpin, and the 
wax that is, from the method employed, 
pushed in, finally solidifies, rendering the 
hearing imperfect and the ear unhealthy, 
until it is removed, which is only accom- 
plished by soaking in some alkaline solu- 
tion and repeated syringing. 

When the ear is healthy, waxdries upinto 
scales and is shed in proper quantity. Some 
of it is necessary to protect the inner parts 
of the ear. When wax becomes visible, 
doen't try to remove it with a pin or any- 
thing of that sort; you are liable to re- 
move it too fast or else push more in than 
what you take out, besides the danger you 
run of rupturing the ear drum. Also never 
bore into the ear with the twisted end of 
a towel or washrag. Remove what wax 
will easily come away by wiping the orifice 
with a greasy rag. 

Earaches in babies are generally indis- 
tinguishable as facts until the ear com- 
mences to run. A hot foot bath and a 
small hot water bottle, flannel bag of hot 
salt or hot flannel cloth applied to the ach- 
ing part is oftentimes sufficient. The water 
or salt must not be too hot for the baby’s 
tender skin. A drop or two of warm pare- 
goric administered from a heated glass ear 
drop is an excellent remedy. If this treat- 
ment does not relieve, it is best to call med- 
ical attendance, as the earache may be a 
danger signal. 

Running ears need occasion no great 
worriment unless the discharge be uffensive 
in odor. Still it is wise to seek skilled ad- 
vice in cases of this kind. In cleansing 
discharges, eschew everything but anti- 
septicized absorbent cotton. This you can 
obtain at any drug store at a reasonable 
cost. Use in small fluffy pieces and care- 
fully and tenderly wipe with a rotary mo- 
tion the inner ear opening. This will 
cleanse thoroughly without injuring any of 
the tender membrancs. Always destroy cot- 
ton after using, as the discharge may be 
poisonous in quality. With running ears, 
never drop anything into them, syringe 
them out, or even plug them, unless by a 
physician’s orders. And never use a syringe 
until you are taught how by a competent 
person. 

Deafness, besides being induced by 
causes previously mentioned, and disease, is 

en the result of inflammation of the 


MOTHERS 

















“Doctor, what is free alkali?” 


ANI DAUGHTERS 



























“The alkali used in the manufacture of soap is a strong chemical 
and is destructive of animal and vegetable tissue. 

“Pure soap is harmless, but when the soap is carelessly or dis- 
honestly made, alkali is left in it and it is then said to be ‘free.’ Soap 
containing free alkali should not be used where it may do damage. 

“In the medical profession, in sickness, in surgery and in the 
hospitals we» use Ivory Soap because it is pure and contains no 


free alkali.” 


IVORY SOAP IS 99430 PER CENT. PURE. ‘ 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 











membrane lining the eustachian 
tubes, swollen tonsils and throat 
colds, and although the deafness is 


but temporary in these affections, still it is 
policy to have a physician’s opinion. 

Babies are not liable to have foreign 
bodies, such as peas, seeds, etc, enter the 
ear, yet it is well to remember that such ob- 
jects should be removed by a syringe and 
warm water only. With living insects, 
drown with oil by syringing. 

When you take the baby out into the air 
in cold weather, have a flannel cap with 
ear laps that tie under the chin, for it to 
wear. This protects from the unusual at- 
mosphere, for sudden changes unprepared 
for are very apt to induce colds which in 
turn produce tender ears. For protecting 
the inner passage, wool is to be preferred 
to cotton as it admits of ventilation, which 
cotton doesn’t. 

If the baby breathes continually through 
the nose, especially during slumber, the 
cause should be ascertained if possible, that 
it may be remedied, for it is from the nose 
and throat, through the eustachian tubes, 
that the seeds of many ear diseases are 
sown. During slumber observe care that 
the ears do not get twisted out of shape by 
folding under the head, etc, for it is at this 
period, as well as later, that the foundation 
oe, ill shaped and out-of-position ears is 
aid. 





More Healthful Than Novels—I do not 
agree with Empire State Farmer. Alto- 
gether. I think he is rather too severe in 
his judgment of wheel girls. I do not think 
there is half as much danger of a girl ne- 
glecting her work to ride the bicycle as to 
read novels, which is not half so healthful 
as wheel-riding. I have a wheel, and horse 
and buggy also, and ride and drive when- 
ever I can. find time, and always feel a 
great deal more like working after a good 
ride. I know many wheel girls and very 


few of them neglect their work for riding. 
“Thems my sentiments.’’—[Nebraska Girl. 
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g Sub By selling 25 Ibs. 
Baker’s Teas, Etc., or sell 
same for Gents’ Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain ; 50 Ibs. Gold Watch and 
Chain; 7 lbs. Boys’ Nickel Watch; 
7 lbs. up for a Bicycle ; 10 Ibs. Cres- 
cent Camera or Lace Curtains. Fz. 
fs prepaid. Writefor Catalogue, Etc. 


W.G.Baker,Dept.& ,Springfield, Mass. 





CURED. Sample FREE. 
Dr. F. E. May, Bloomington, I11. 
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My Monthly 
Box FREE. Mrs. 
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for 256-page catalog 
free of Magic Lanterns & Steree 
opticons and list of views illustratin, 
ev subject for public exhibitions. 
rofitable business for a man with small 
Alister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St. N.Y. 
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$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or i 
loyed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 





travel if you wish. A Brand New 
Th ‘ae. A Big Money Maker, 
You will be surprised how easily you 


can make the above sum. 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Hundreds are 








THE GOOD COOK. 


Variety and Attractiveness of Meals, 
CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 





In the issue of May 9, Gordon Leigh asks 
tor suggestions as to variety in meals 
when one has but few things to cook; and 
hints for a pretty table. The plainest and 
most simple of meals may become, by at- 
tractive serving, far more enjoyable than 
a very elaborate one poorly and carelessly 
served. It is possible to set a table in such 
u pretty way that one will give but little 
thought to the viands, or at least they will 
take second place. Flowers or a bit of 
green add to a table what no costly china 
or glistening silver can give. 

All cold meats should have the platter 
first completely covered with crisp lettuce, 
which forms a beautiful background for 
thin, regular slices of meat that are as at- 
tractive to the eye as to the palate. Hot 
meats should have the edge of platter gar- 
nished with curled parsley or celery leaves, 
one or two of which may be served 
en each slice of meat. I remember one tea- 
table that contained a platter of cold mut- 
ton served on a bed of lettuce and here 
and there around the edge resting on the 
green were slices of hard boiled eggs. the 
disc of gold surrounded by the ivory cir- 
cle being very pretty. At the opposite end 
of the table was a platter of canned sal- 
mon, its edges garnished with lettuce on 
which were small circles, squares and dia- 
monds of beet pickles, the crimson and 
green being in fine contrast to the golden- 
pink of the salmon. What prettier dish 
could one ask for a tea table than hard 
boiled eggs cut in two, served in a nest of 
lettuce leaves? If a few bright nasturtium 
blossoms are laid among the eggs, it 
will highten the _ effect. Crimson and 
white radishes served on a bed of lettuce 
leaves impart a beauty to the table that 
no costly dishes can ever give. 

Mrs Leigh asks if she should use tea and 
carving cloths with a red tablecloth. Our 
advice would be to use them and all the 
pretty doilies too, that she has, provided 
all are white, for the centrast with the red 
cloth would be in itself decorative, and add 
te the attractiveness of the table. Then 
set the table with all the care and neat- 
ness possible, studying the effect from dif- 
ferent points and putting every article 
where it will appear to the best advantage; 
and the lack of variety will scarcely be 
noticed, whereas carelessness or untidiness 
would emphasize that or any other irregu- 
larities. I add some recipes for using the 
things she has in stock to give variety to 
the bill of fare. 

Potato Soup: A ° dish of,soup served as 
the first of a dinner will wonderfully help 
out an otherwise slim meal, Pare two large 
potatoes, cut in dice and cook in a pint 
of salt water. When tender add a_ quart 
of sweet milk, pepper and when it boils a 
secant tablespoon of flour smoothed in a 
little cold milk, stirring constantly; boil 
two minutes, stirring frequently, then add 
two well beaten eggs, stirring briskly. Re- 
move from the fire at once and serve hot. 

When all the meat that will slice nicely 
from a ham has been cut, trim and scrape 
the remainder, drop into boiling water and 
cook. When tender it is nice to chop and 
mix with cold mashed potato, made into 
little balls and fried, or mfx with the same 
amount of bread crumbs, adding a beaten 
egg and melted butter to form into small 
balls, and fry for croquettes. Or it may 
be chopped very fine and mixed with a bit 
of mustard and chopped cucumber pickle, 
or with a salad dressing, and spread on 
very thin slices of bread for sandwiches 
for tea. Sandwiches, fried potatoes, pickles, 
jelly, float and plain cake with tea or cof- 
fee would be plenty for a meal, even with a 
boarder. 

Float: 
flavoring to taste, 


To a pint of milk add sugar and 
and the well beaten 
yolks of four eggs. Put over the fire, stir- 
ring constantly, and the instant it boils 
remove, and pour into a glass dish. Beat 
the whites to a stiff froth, add a little su- 
gar and flavoring, and drop them, a spoon- 
ful at a time, into boiling water for a 
minute or two, to become fi-m; remove to 
the top of the custard and set im a cool 
place until needed. Is a nice dessert at 
any time but particularly so in the spring 
and early summer, and is also a decorative 
Gish as well as a most palatable one, 


Pa i 
Graham Drop-Cakes—One and one-half 
teacups molasses, 1 rounded teaspoon soda, 
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be perfectly 








% teacup sour milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 1% 
cups flour, 1% cups graham. Beat the first 
two ingredients well together, and let them 
stand for 10 minutes, then add the remain- 
ing ingredients in the order given. Drop in 
tablespoonfuls on hot greased pans and 
bake in a hot oven. These are delicious 
for children’s lunches or for picnic parties. 
Served cold with milk or coffee (or warm, 
if preferred) they make a nice breakfast 
or lunch for children.—[May Myrtle Cook. 





Every Day Cookery—There is nothing so 
important connected with the making of a 
happy, healthy family as the preparation 
of healthful food for the use of the family. 
And yet this branch of the work is too of- 
ten left for the help to do. Every house- 
wife should take this part herself, teaching 
her daughters healthful cookery as well as 
painting, drawing, etc. Selecting and cook- 
ing food requires much intelligence, and 
will soon be the most important science 
of the day. A lack of knowledge concern- 
ing this part of the household is the cause 
of much sickness. In the first place every- 
thing must be perfectly clean, the food, 
the dish in which it is prepared and cooked, 
and the person and clothes of the one pre- 
paring the food. We often start out with 
perfect cleanliness, but as the work in- 
creases we get tired and neglect this 
part of the work. Every dish that is used 
should be thoroughly washed and scalded 
before using; the table, stove, etc, should 
clean as well. The fruit, 
meat and vegetables may look nice and clean 
but must never be used until they are 
washed. In preparing food it is not best 
to guess at the quantity to be used as too 
many do, but use reliable recipes.—[Eliza- 
beth Griffin. 


Compensation: 


J2A. COLL. 





I wondered how the fragile flower, 
Lone in the tuften green, 
Could be so bright and happy there, 
Uncared for and unseen. 
“Poor Flower,’ I sighed, “‘How dare you 
smile 
On light that shines to-day? 
To-morrow’s sun will find thee dead 
Anc withered by the way.” 


A laughing breeze went by and brushed 
Yhe petal lirs apart— 

So nature spoke, and showed the seed 
Born in that smiling heart! 

















In Pharaoh’s Time 


an Elgin watch would have been a 


word marvel than the pyramids. 
t is a great marvel to-day in its 
complete mechanism and absolute 
time keeping. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


have been the world’s standard for a 

third of a_ century, during which 

nae meres | eight million poriected 

e-pieces have done duty dutifully. 
All Jewelers Sell Them. 
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on the refuse of wheat when proper] 
milled. as all food value is extracted. 
But children grow healthy and strong 


on the bread made from * 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


@ which retains all the nutritious ele- @ 







ments. If your grocer does not have it, 
send us his name and your order—we 
will see that you are supplied. 

The genuine e only by 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Send For Booklet. 












- -EASY MONEY... 


Can be made selling the greatest and best article on 

the market, “CHAMPION” POLISHING 

FIBRE. It polishes ali metals, Jewelry, Glassware, 

Furniture, Pianos, Harnesses, etc., instantly. It sells 

at sight. Put up in pretty ackage, with beautiful 

re eac Sells at a package. Entirely 
evice. 


a. THOUSANDS.. 


Of Agents, male and female, are making from $2 to 
£6 daily in the country towns, selling Champion Pol- 
hing Fibre. Why Don’t You? You Can! and 
commence at once! We want younow! 25c will 
5 you. Wewill send you a big outfit, with an 
elegant piece of jewelry, pretty pictures and adver- 
tising matter, so that you can take orders, on receipt 
of 25c silver or Ic or 2c stamps. Write at once and 
enclose 25c for outfit, terms and instructions, or send 
$1.50 for dozen and make money from the start. 


Champion A. Chemical Co, ruivaderpnia. Pa. 
eesuouu eeewe 













WONDERFUL 
HARMONY PIANO OR ORGAN CHART! 


It teaches how to play accompaniments to any piece or 

song in a few minutes! No knowledge of music necessary! 

A child can doit. Indorsed by teachers and musicians, 

PRICE, 50 CENTS. HARMONY PUB. CO, 
83 and 85 White Street, New York City. 


Guess IMPROVED KNITTER 


WITH RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 

Knits everything uired 
in the ptm I gs 
homespun or factory yarns. 
Knits seamless ge oqeal 
to hand casting CHEAP, 
P@ACTICAL, SIMPLE. A 
child can operate it. Excels 
all competitors and imitators. 


Only machine msde with 
RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 
> r- 














<< (P 
machine FREE to working agents. Address, 
J. E. GEARHART, Box A2, CLEARFIELD, PA. 





Great Drop in Drugs. 


DEAR EDITOR—We are selling almost every 
known drug and remedy, every known instrument 
and appliance, at lowest wholesale prices. Some 
remedies others sell as high as $1.00 to $2.00, our 
eager is 25cents. Our special drug catalogue will 

sent free, postpaid, to any of your readers who 
will cut this notice out andsend tous. Very truly, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CoN 


FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 

















LARKIN SOAPS : 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea Lieve f explained In 
beautiful free boo . Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Sent. 24th 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Border for Handkerchief. 


JULIA A. WILLIAMS. 





In making this border begin at the lower 
edge and work up. 

Ist row—With 1 thread as follows: Five 
ak, p, four d k, p, * two dk, p, repeat three 
times (these last four picots are about 
one-fourth inch long), four d k, p, five d k, 
close; make five of these rings, leaving suf. 
ficient thread between each to form a loop 
about one-half inch long. Leaving the same 
length of thread make a small ring of six 





dk, p, six d k, joining to small p of last 
ring. Make another small ring, drawing 
closely to first one, leaye thread and repeat 
from beginning, joining 1st ring of 2d scal- 
lop to 2d small ring. In turning the corner 
make six rings instead of five. 

2d row—With one thread, twelve d k, pick 
up the four loops of scallops, twelve d k, 
close; with two threads, * two dk, p, re- 
peat nine times two d k, make large ring 
and join two loops on either side of two 
small rings. Just before and after mak- 
ing large ring in turning corner, with two 
threads make four instead of nine picots. 

3d row—Small ring of six d k, p, six d k, 
joined to ist p of last row, leave one-half 
inch of thread, small ring joined to 4th p. 
Make three of these rings joined closely to- 
gether at corner. 

4th row—Same as last, joining at loops. 

5th row—Same as 4th, but making the up- 
per edge with two threads as follows: * Two 
a k, p, repeat three times, two d k; at cor- 
ner make three rings together as in 3d row. 








Heart Edging. 


DELIA, 





Make a chain of ten stitches. 

1st row—Two dc in fourth and fifth stitch 
from needle, ch two, skip two, three dc 
in next three stitches, ch three, turn. 

2d row—Two dc in two d ¢c, ch two, three 
d c in three d c, ch three, d c between first 





and second row, ch 3, d c in same place, ch 
three, sc in dc of first row, turn. 

2d row—Eight s c, under each ch three, 
ch three, two dc in two dc, ch two, 3dec 
in three d c, ch three, turn. 

4th row—Two dc intwodce, ch two, three 
dc in three dc, ch three, turn. 

5th row—Two dec in two de, ch two, 
three dc in three d ec, ch three, turn. Re- 
peat from the second row. 

cnmnaeeaiegtia tapas 


A Mighty Nation. 





“The people of the United States, in re- 
spect to their resources and capacity of per- 
formance, can no longer be compared with 
any other single nation; the comparison 
must be made with the entire rest of the 
world,” said one of the leading journals of 
Germany tately (the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
Aug 20). It quoted the following to back up 
this remarkable statement: 

The property of the United States was 
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valued at $62,000,000,000, while the property 
of the whole world was estimated at $290,- 
€00,000,000 in 1890. The American people, who 
then numbered 70,000,000 souls, or one-twen- 
tieth of the population of the globe, pos- 
sess, therefore, more than one-fifth of the 
entire wealth of the human race. The union 
has 182,000 miles of railways, half as much 
as the remainder of the world entire. In 
1892, the freight transported in the United 
States was equivalent to 345,000,000 tons 
carried a distance of 100 miles; in the same 
year all other countries together transport- 
ed the same distance only 503,000,000 tons. 
The annual earnings of the railways of the 
United States are about $1,000,000,000, nearly 
half of the railway receipts of the whole 
world. The steam marine of the United 
States registers 14,400,000 horse-power, one- 
third of the registered steam tonnage of the 
world. 

The Union alone consumes more than 
one-fourth of the entire cotton consumption 
of the human race. Its production of 
cereals is more than one-fourth of the crops 
of the world entire. Its output of coal in 
1897 reached 198,000,000 tons, while all other 
countries combined produced only twice as 
much. The telegraph lines of the world fn- 
cluded, in 1897, 4,908,090 miles of wires of 
which more than half are in the United 
States. The postal service of the world 
transports yearly 17,000,000,000 letters, of 
which the United States alone sends 5,000,- 
900,000. The mechanical appliances which 
ithe United States employs to aid and sup- 
plement human labor comprise more than 
one-fourth of the equipment of the entire 
world. 





The Roller Skating Craze is “on” again. 
Interest in the sport revived last winter, 
and the coming season promises to be still 
more general. Roller skates have been 
greatly. improved in construction and 
cheapened in price, just as has been the 
case with bicycles, and are having a large 
sale. Most of the roller skates are now 
made with ball-bearing wheels. Rinks for 
the sport are being equipped in many of the 
larger towns. Rinks provided with ice 
frozen by artificial means are also coming 
into vogue in the larger cities, but the sport 
they afford does not compare with the good 
old-fashioned ice skating on ponds, lakes 
and rivers. 

The Children’s Hearts will carry our im- 
age as long as they live, with the remem- 
brance of all the pain or joyousness we 
now make them feel. Let’s think of this 
when we are tired and tempted to snub 
them.—[Pansy. 

Ember Days—H. J. K.: These are the 
days in each of the four seasons of the year 
set apart by the Roman Catholic church for 
prayer and fasting. They are Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday after the first Sun- 
day in Lent, after Whit Sunday, after Sep- 
tember 14th and after December 13th. The 
weeks in which Ember days fall are called 
Ember weeks. 





A Starry Shoe—After sitting quite still 
awhile, one day, our four-year-old said, 
“O, mamma, there is a lot of stars in my 
shoe.” Her foot was asleep.—[A. R. M. 














MANY FEMALE ILLS RESULT FROM NEGLECT. _ 





Mrs. Pinkham Tglls How Ordinary Tasks May Produce Displacements 
That Threaten Women’s Health. 





Apparently trifling incidents in 
women’s daily life frequently pro- 
ducedisplacementsofthewomb. A 
slipon thestairs, lifting during men- 
struation, standing at a counter, 
running a sewing machine, or at- 
tending to the most ordinary tasks, 
may result in displacement, and 
a train of serious evils is started. 

The first indication of such 


“il 
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trouble should be the signal for -—=—T'lll Lyn 


quick action. Don’t let the condi- 
tion become chronic through neg- 
lect or a mistaken idea that you 
can overcome it by exercise or 
leaving it alone. 

More than a million women have 
regained health by the use of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


Iftheslightest trouble appears which you 
do not understand, write to Mrs. Pinkham 
at Lynn, Mass., for her advice, and a few 
timely words from her will show you the right 
thing todo. This advice costs you nothing, but 


it may mean life or happiness or both. 


Mrs. Mary Bennett, 314 Annie St., Bay City, 


Mich., writes to Mrs. Pinkham: 


*T can hardly find words with which to thank you | 
for the good your remedies have done me. Forncarly 
four years I suffered with weakness of the generative 
organs, continual backache, headache, sideache, and 

















all the pains that accompany female weakness. A \ 


friend told my husband about your Vegetable Com- 
pound and he brought me home two bottles. After 
taking these I felt much better, but thought that I 








would write to you in regard to my case, and you do not know how thankful I 
am to you for your advice and for the benefit I have received from the use of 
your medicine. I write this letter for the good of my suffering sisters.” 

The above letter from Mrs. Bennett is the history of many women who have 
been restored to health by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman best Understands a Woman’s Ills 















‘7, WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL from the mannofacturers. 
Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $3 roll. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 














WANTE D—laties and gentlemen to pro- 
cure subscriptions for the best 
fifty-cent_ woman’s monthly magazine in the United 
States. The most beautiful and popular woman’s maga- 
zine on very liberal commissions. Terms, sample copies, 
special helps and premiums furnished free. Address 
HE AMERICAN QUEEN, 78-80 Walker St., New York, 
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No L P Girls—I wish to express my 


hearty thanks to Greenfield Maid for her 
friendly words in my behalf some time ago. 
She seems to have the right idea as to what 
life should be, and when I read her touch- 
ing allusion to “a shared sorrow is only 
half a sorrow,’’ I lay back in my chair and 
thought long and earnestly; but I must not 
forget to thank a brother bachelor and 
some others at the same time for their 
sympathy. Bottles having been mentioned 
I would like to know, respectfully of course, 
why it is necessary to use the bottle so 
much in this country in raising children, 
and I would also like to know if the babies 
so raised retain their mothers’ good quali- 
ties and disposition. When I was in the 
old country last year I saw lots and lots 
of babies, bless the little tots! but I did not 
see a single bottle in any of the homes I 
visited. I write this much because the 
fashion journals in this country are contin- 
ually bragging on the superiority of the 
girls of to-day as compared with those of 
their grandmother’s time, holding them up 
as being stronger in every way. What rot! 
Why, the mothers of 50 years ago used to 
raise old-fashioned families and without 
the aid of a bottle, too, and they also did 
not “consider well before marrying a man 
of small means” for fear they would have 
to do their own housework, but went ahead 
with the man they loved, realizing ‘that a 
happy home does not result from a large 
income, but from lots of love, plenty of 
gool1 sense and hard work, and those moth- 
ers are now celebrating their golden wed- 
dings all over the country. The strong (7?) 
girl of to-day who dreads work as much 
as she does the small-pox looks on in envy, 
wishing she could begin just where they 
left off, forgetting that true happiness 
never comes with anything gained without 
an effort. On the whole, I think it would 
be better to wait until the peace question 
has been settled for good and then obtain 
one of the tawny beauties of the Ladrone 
islands for a helpmate. They are at least 
true to themselves and do not pull their 
waist together until their ribs crack, while 
switches and padding are an unknown 
auantity to them. No L P girls there. 
oa. is the opinion of—[Bachelor of Corda- 
ville. 














STONES FROM GLASS HOUSES. 


Instead of seeking others’ faults, 
If we’d look to our own, 

We scarcely would occasion find 
To cast at them a stone. 

Is there not something else to do, 
Within our homes of glass, 

Than after others’ faults to scan? 
Then, pray, just let them pass. 


The mote that in our nefighbor’s eye 
So plainly can be seen, 

Would seem as nothing did we note 
Within our own the beam. 

So please remember, one and all, 
The harm your words might do, 

And of another always speak 
As they should speak of you. 

[LAURESTINE. 





After a Husband?—There is much con- 
troversy over what constitutes women’s 
work, and I told Joe that as far as my ex- 
perience went I considered women’s work 
to be the work that the Lord gave them to 
do, in the place and circumstances he has 
placed them. Women’s God-given work is 
to make a home and keep it. It may be nec- 
essary for her to do a man’s work in order 
tc keep it, and it may not. But if there 
is an able-bodied man at the head of the 
home he certainly ought to be able to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life and she ought 
to be able to take good care of her house- 
hold and make a pleasant home. Some 
women prefer outdoor work to indoor work, 
which is drudgery to them, and such are 
apt to try to make us believe that it is a 


woman’s duty to rake hay, work in the 
garden, husk corn, tend the _ stock, etc, 
whether their homes are delightful places, 


or only a place to stay in when it.rains, 
and whether their children are carefully 
trained or cared for, or allowed to run wild 
and forage like young animals. These out- 
time or 


ef-door women do not, waste their 
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strength on small economies, for the penny 
to be saved shrinks into insignificance be- 
side the penny to be earned in the field. A 
woman’s first duty is to make it as comfort- 
able, pretty and homelike as it is in her 
power to do. A woman who does this can 
find work enough to do every day. To be 
sure, Ruth went into the field of Boaz as 
a wage earner, while Naomi or Dorcas were 
bidden to get out and do man’s work after 
their home duties were done, or advised to 
neglect them in order to do so. And if 
Ruth had lived in these days it would 
doubtless be questioned whether the beau- 
teous Ruth had not the motive of matri- 
mony to induce her to venture out among 
the men laboring in the fields of wealthy 
Boaz. But although Martha was troubled 
about many things, we don’t find that doin’ 
a man’s work was one of ’em, but the cares 
of her household. Women learn to look 
at things from all sides as well as’_ their 
own, and judge things accordingly. That’s 
the reason they don’t get fooled as often as 
the men do.—[Alice E. Pinney. 


The Deception of Man—What an insight 
the letters give us into the different char- 
acters and dispositions. Nebraska Girl 
speaks well and truly. I also know women 
who toil scrubbing and washing day after 
day to supply a lazy, good-for-nothing, 
drunken husband and helpless family. 
Would that there were more like Bachelor 
of Cordaville. O girls, one and all, I warn 
you to be very careful where you place 
your deep, true affection. Better love an 
honest, true-hearted, kind, industrious, 
sober man even if he is poor, than one 
more wealthy who will neglect you after 
you are married for some other sport or 
pleasure. I myself had been engaged to a 
young man who was my friend and play- 
fellow for years. I thought he was to be 
trusted beyond any other. Well, I was en- 
gaged to him almost a year, when 
one evening came ithe news’ that 
he was going to marry another. 
Not a word of this did he breathe to me. 
Just two short weeks before he left me 
with kind, loving words, regretting we had 
to part at all, and saying he would write as 
soon as he arrived at his destination. See 
the deception of man! I did not cry and 
fret, as some girls would have done. No! I 
consider such.men unworthy a single tear, 
and that one mean unmanly act turned my 
love into disgust. Never again could I even 
like him.—[Canadian Sunbeam. 





Wanted, Wives—I often wonder why 
some of the Talkers don’t tell each other 
how they can better their condition finan- 
cially and perhaps matrimonially. I have 
traveled nearly all over the United States 
and Canada and part of Europe and I will 
say that I never saw finer openings for 
women with a good business head on them 
with a few thousand dollars at their com- 
mand than there is right in this part of 
the country, Oklahoma. This is not wild 
and woolly as some may suppose, but it is 
filled with people from every state and 
territory, and if a lady should have any 
matrimonial ideas there is no finer place 
on earth to carry them into practice than 
right here, as there are wnole communities 
of old batches with fine farms and every- 
thing plenty, and their burden of conversa- 
tion is, “Oh, how I wish I had one of those 
well raised, pure-minded girls to share my 
home.” I believe I could locate a thousand 
of those dear creatures as free as the water 
that runs down the hill. I would like to 
see them all happily married and raising 
nice little families of their own. In South 
Africa the Germans were marrying the 
negro women because they could not get 
white girls, and the German government 
did not like that kind of thing and made an 
offer to their girls if they would go with 
the idea of marrying, the government 
would protect them till they got a husband, 
and the result was that they got more girls 
than they could accommodate and find 
plaées for. Now if some good old lady 
would come here and establish a home or 
headquarters for girls to come to from the 
overcrowded east, as soon as the boys 
found it out they would be gobbled up as 
fast as they could come.—[Walter Reece. 








She: Do you play whist? 
He: No; I sometimes work at it, 
He who loses money, loses much; he 


who loses a friend, loses more; but he who 
loses his spirits, loses all. 
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Our Nation in War 


The Battles 5 of ou our Country 
on Sea and Shore. 


Portfolios comprising Sketches and Photo- 
graphs; reproductions of famous paintings of 
heroic incidents in our country’s wars, from 
the Government Art Galleries and from great 
private collections, picturing the heroism of 
the*Nation in the bloody conflicts of our history, 


ALSO 
Illustrations by Photographs and Drawings of 
all the Thrilling Phases of 


The Spanish-American War. 


Pictures of daring g deods, ¢ desperate conflicts 
and memorable struggles afloat and afield, with 
army and navy, a ae te, | the tragic and 
heroie events in the Nation’s life. 

Each portfolio consists of 16 pages, each 
11 by 131-3 inches in size, the photographs 
are printed on heavy plate paper, and we have 
no hesitancy in recommending them most 
highly to our readers. 

Following is a list of the illustrations in 
the respective parts. 

For contents of Parts I to IV and IX to XII 
see preceding or following issues: 

List of Illustrations. Part 5. 
Departure of the Third Relief for Manila. 
The Siege Guns Before Santiago. 

Capture of the ““Macedonia” by the “United States. 
Bravery of © Jolored Troops. 
The “Colon. 
Sireet in old Madrid. 
Field Pra tice with Artillery. 
Landing of Troops at Cienfuegos. 
Pickett’s Charge up Cemetery Ri — 
Mexican War News at the Village Post Office. 
Uncle Sam in Cuba in the Rainy Season. 


Stack Arms. 
The Quay. San Juan. The Sea Wall of San Juan. 
. The Cuban- 


Gen. Fitzhugh Lee and two of his Staff 
American Officers at Their Barracks. 

Santa Cr | (Teneriffe), The Capita! of the Canary Islands. 
Battery “E” of Pittsburg, at Mount Gretna. 
A Field pa on Exhibition. 

List of Tilustrations. Part 6. 
Twenty-Second Kansas 
Rifles Used by Army and Navy (2 pages). 
Mobilization of Troops at Tampa. 


Major-General Zachary Taylor in Mexico. 
Cutting the Cable at Cienfuegos by the Marines on May 


14, 1898. 
Machine Guns. 
‘The Gloucester Senking the Torpedo Boats. 
The Rough Rider 
The Battle of Chippewa. The Siege of Charleston. 
Carthagena. 
The “China.” 
Engagement Between the “ Kearsarge and “Alabama.” 
United States aeny Ambulance. 
View on the Pasig 
City of San J uan, Porto Rico. A Porto Rico Country 
House. 


List of Illustrations. Part 7. 
Femnenses Troops Parading on 4th of July in San Fran- 


cis 

Arte sian Well at Camp Alger. 

Troops Embarking on the “China.” 

Cast.lron Projectiles.—Shelis , 5, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 13 inches. 

Boston Boys and General G 

Fourteenth U. 8. Regulars Drilling Soasusing a hollow 
square) at the Presidio, San Franci 

Eighth Ohio leaving Camp Alger for Santiago. 

Hand-to-Hand Fight at Santiago. 

The Battle of the Wilderness, Va. 

Cadiz and View of Port. 

The Heroic Dash of the 7ist New York Volunteers. 

Battle of Chapultepec. Battle of Vera Cruz. 

Street of the Cross, San Juan. Market Women of Porto 


Rico. 
Exchangin Old Rifles for New. 
Arrival of Bread at Camp Alger. 


List of Illustrations. Part 8. 

The Sixth Artillery seovine ® Washington for San Frapn- 
cisco on the Way to Manil 

Army Mule Train. Arriving at Camp Alger with the 
Thirty-Fourth Michigan. 

General erritton Bridge of Transport “Newport” leav- 

g San Francisco for Manila. 

Ty pes Sof the Philippines, 

Gunboats Passing Batteries at Vicksburg. 

One Hundred and Fifty-Ninth Indiana. 

Company K. First Rhode Island Volunteers, Stationed at 
Camp Alger, Va. 

Annihilation of Cervera’s Fieet. 

The Stone Wall, Copere 

Cordage | factory in the Philippines. 

Lamp- 

Twentieth Kansas Poseding in San Franctsco on Their 
Way to Camp Merritt. 

Types of Spanis Soldiers. 

First Division Hospital. 

Cleaning Rifles. 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Our subscribers can have any one portfolio 
for 10 cts. postpaid, any four (4) parts 
postpaid for 35 cts. if ordered at one time ; 
or we will send all twelve parts (12) post- 
paid for $1. 

Address orders to either of our offices ; but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. 
Springtield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE NEED of Potash to make a 
successful fertilizer is well known, 
Phosphoric acid and nitrogen without 


POTASH, 


or Potash without them, is not economy. 

Most fertilizers do not contain sufficient 
Potash. The amount required varies. 
See our book. 


FREE Our books contain the results of actual ex- 
periments on various soils and crops in dif- 





ELASTICITY 


in wire fence is now an_ admitted necessity. That's 
what our coilis for. Weownit. Catalogue free. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
ferent sections of the United States. They have helped 


We are the largest 
(} manufacturers of.. Steel 
thousands of farmers to make comparatively barren f AM, Truck Wheels 
fields yield profitable crops. Free to all farmers. 1G ‘ 


Write for them. for f. in A ‘ 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. agons sia 
Send for Catalogue 


e Good Feeling Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ul. 
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To do the same be 
tween us, we must 
give you the right 
article at the right 
price, and we do it. 
LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 


» Mich. 
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MACHINE. 
@EO. ERTEL OO., Quincy, LiL. 
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The Improyed U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 
All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 
Agents in all dairy sections. ‘ 
, Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., = Bellows Falls, Vt. 














"The Gale-Baldwin and. 
Baldwin Ensilage Cutters. 


The best machine on the market for cutting Ensilage or dry 
Fodder in large or small quantities. Our late improvements 
make our cutters the easiest running cutters made. All sizes 
from 6 to 22-inch knives, Send for catalogue and prices of 
Cutters and Carriers. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Box 120. 











’ ; f HAVE. Sells at $2.00 
Our 3 Blade Col 0 Stock Knife {witt. Sit mail sample Pod ° } $1.00 
Every M. & G. blade is hand-forged from razor steel, file tested, warranted. (This cut is exact size 
of 75-cent strong knife.) To start you, will send one for 48c. 5 for $2, postpaid. Best 7-inch_ shears, 
' 60e. This knife and shears, $1. Ladies’ 2-blade pearl, 
f soe. Gent's fine 3-blade, $1. 
ST. = Hollow-ground razor and strop, 
$1.33. Pruning knife,  75ec; 
Budding, 35c; Graft- 
m ing, 25¢; Elegant 3 
\ blade pearl, Gent’s 
knife, $1. Ladies’ 2- 
= blade, 50c. Send for 
ri) oO ay free list, and 
us ‘‘How to use a razor.” 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 
633 A. St., Toledo, Ohio. 



















* * made by JOHN H. JACKSON, 

ural Drain Tile steane in ¥:28cnoon 
. . BEST that long experience, thor- 

ough equipment and superior clay will produce. Tile drain land is 

he earliest, easiest worked and most productivs. Makealso Sewer Pipe, 

Chimney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what youwant. yt Third Ave. 
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This is the machine that_has revolutionized the harvesting of corn. It 
husks the corn clean and delivers it into a wagon or bin and at the same 
time shreds the fodder. The Double Spiral Shredder head cone} 
verts the fodder into a fine, soft, long substance called “Keystone \ 
Corn Hay.” Itis readily eaten by live stock, can be as easily} 
baled as hay and sold in the city market. It saves the entire 
corn crop—no waste. Made in three sizes. We mak2sa full line 
of corn machinery. Get our free illustrated catalogue before buying. 


W $Keystone Mfg. Co., 32 River St., Sterling, Ills. 
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{ Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 


Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects that interest farmers. 
4 These and many others are more fully 
$ described in our free‘illustrated cata- 
3 logue. 


Key to Profitable Stock Feedinz. 


By Hersert Myrick. A colored chart of 
feeding and manurial values of principal 
crops and feeding stuffs. This shows plainly 
the constituents of all stock foods, and how 
to combine them so as to get the best results 
in feeding all classes of stock. The back of 
the chart contains tables giving in detail the 
composition, digestibility and feeding value of 
a great variety of fodders, grains and feeding 
stuffs, and their manurial value. Also the 
amount and kind of food required daily by 
different classes of farm animals under vary- 
ing conditions. 025 


Insects and Insecticides. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc., Prof. of 
entomology and zoology, New Hampshire col- 
lege of agriculture. -A practical manual con- 
cerning noxious insects, and methods of pre- 
venting their ——. 334 pages, with many 
illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
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Feeds and Feeding. 


By W. A. Henry. This handbook for stu- 
dents andstock men constitutes a compendium 
of practical and useful knowledge on Plant 
Growth and Animal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, 
Feeding Animals and every detail pertaining 
to this important subject. It is thorough, 
accurate and reliable, and is the most valuable 
contribution to live stock literature in many 
years. All the latest and best information is 
clearly and systematically presented, making 
the work indispensable to every owner of live 
stock. 658 pages, 8vo, Cloth. 2.00 


Tobacco Leaf. 


By J.B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. 
Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manu- 
facture. A practical handbook on the most 
approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an 
account of the operations in every department 
of tobacco manufacture. The contents of this 
book are based on actual experiments in field, 
curing barn, packing house, factory and lab- 
oratory. Itis the only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard 
practical and scientific authority on the whole 
subject of tobacco for many years. Upwards 
of 500 pages and 150 original engravings. 2.00 


Outlines of Dairy Bacteriology. 

By H. L. RusseEtut. This new work is in- 
tended primarily for students in dairy schools, 
but is as free as possible from all technical 
-xpressions. The aim of the author has been 
to present the principles underlying the 
science of bacteriology, in their relation to 
dairy problems, in a thoroughly practical 
manner. New, revised and illustrated edition. 
Cloth, 16mo. 1.00 


American Fruit Culturist. 


By Joun J. ToomAs. Containing practical 
directions for the propagation and culture of 
all the fruits adapted to the United States. 
Twentieth thoroughly revised and greatly en- 
larged edition by Wm. H. 8S. Wood. This new 
edition makes the work practically almost a 
new book, containing everything pertaining 
to large and small fruits as well as sub-tro ical 
and tropical fruits. Richly illustrated by 
nearly 800 engravings. 758 pp., 12mo. 2.50 
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+ lustrated cata- 
: logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
§ Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
: ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
$ and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
: applying. Address .. .. 
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52 Lafayette Place 
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